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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 
BY HOWARD M. JENKINS, 
(Continued from page 346.) 


X. THE DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS PENN. 


At the death of Thomas Penn, three of his children were 
living,—John, Granville, and Sophia Margaretta. John, 
the “ heir,” the baby whose coming just before the affecting 
death of his brother William seemed providential, and 
served in some measure to distract the mother’s grief, was 
a lad of fifteen; Granville was thirteen, and Sophia ten. 

Thomas Penn left an extended and carefully drawn will. 
It was dated November 18, 1771, and had three codicils, the 
last being of June 23, 1774. It was admitted to probate 
April 8,1775. Though the descent of the Proprietary estate 
had been strictly provided for in the family agreements and 
settlements, he had a large private estate, real and personal, 
to dispose of. He appointed his wife, Lady Juliana, and 
his son-in-law, William Baker, executors for the personal 
estate, except that in Pennsylvania. He committed to them 
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422 The Family of William Penn. 


also the disposal of real property at Bristol and Gloucester. 
His nephew, Richard Penn, and Richard Hockley, were 
appointed executors in America. At Philadelphia, ex- 
Governor James Hamilton, Rev. Richard Peters, and Richard 
Hockley were appointed trustees to sell certain private lots 
and tracts, and remit the proceeds to the executors in Eng- 
land. Stoke Park was devised to the English executors as 
an entailed trust for five hundred years, the life use of it 
to his son, John Penn, “ without impeachment of waste.” 
The furniture at Stoke went to John. Lady Juliana re- 
ceived the city house, with money, plate, etc. Provision 
was made for the education of the children. John was to 
have an allowance of three hundred pounds a year till he 
was fifteen, and then five hundred pounds a year until 
twenty-one. 

The son-in-law, William Baker, as previously stated, had 
married Juliana Penn in 1771, and she had died the follow- 
ing year. The widow, Lady Juliana, now found him a 
valuable aid in the administration of her husband’s exten- 
sive affairs. She writes, April 25,1775, to Rev. Mr. Peters, 
“Tt has pleased God to raise us up in England a most active 
and capable friend in Mr. Baker, who is Guardian, with me, 
to the children, and without whom I should not have known 
what to have done.” Many letters at this period, on the 
family account, are by Mr. Baker.’ © 

A letter to Edmund Physick, agent at Philadelphia, by 
the two executors, April 5, 1775, says that by his quarterly 
statement on 29th September, 1774, he had a balance of 
fourteen thousand pounds, and they have since received, in 
four remittances, thirteen thousand nine hundred pounds. 
They hope he will state his later accounts, and remit. ‘“‘ The 
total stop which will be put to the trade of the five Middle 
Colonies by the Bill now depending in Parliament, if the 
Association entered into by the Congress is adhered to, will 
make the Communication between America and Great 
Britain, and the opportunity for remitting, more diffi- 
cult.” 

’ Mr. Baker was sometime member of Parliament for Hertfordshire. 
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Writing to James Tilghman, the same date (5th), the 
executors said,— 


“There are three great points which require much attention: the 
settlement of the dispute with Connecticut, the adjustment of the 
western boundary with Virginia, and the composition of arrears proposed 
with the settlers in the three lower counties.” 


In a letter to Governor John Penn, at Philadelphia, May 
29, 1775, Lady Juliana says,— 


“T am returned to Stoke with my two little girls! Miss Baker has 
been innoculated this spring, but is now well, tho’ she was ill enough 
with it to make me very uneasy for some time, and I have the happiness 
of finding my boys in perfect health; they dined at home to-day, and 
desired me to add their compliments,” etc. 


The two boys were no doubt receiving their education 
preparatory to college. John was entered later at Clare 
Hall, Cambridge. The entry records him as a “ nobleman,” 
—by virtue of his mother’s rank. He received his M.A. 
degree in 1779. When he came of age, in February, 1781, 
he was at Brussels, and had been there for some time. 
‘“* About March” of that year, he says,’ “TI left my family to 
return to England. I lived between Stoke and London the 
remainder of the year, and after somewhat preparing myself 
for understanding the beauties and sights of Italy, and pro- 
curing letters . . . set off in the winter for Calais. By the 
favor of Mr. Schutz, I obtained a permit from the Comte de 
Vergennes, signed by the F. King, to land at Calais—which 
the war made necessary.” He went to Lisle, thence to 
Brussels, had, he says, few acquaintances, read Roman 
classics, took lessons on the harpsichord (“afterward laid 
aside”), and attended the Court of the Viceroy of the 
Austrian Netherlands, the Prince de Saxe Teschen. Then 
he proceeded to Spa. “I am in lodgings at a painter’s 
house,” he says. He hired “a little horse,” at half a guinea 

1 These were her daughter Sophia and her granddaughter the little 
Juliana, who survived Mrs, Baker’s death in 1772. The “ boys” were, of 
course, John and Granville. 


* MS. “Commonplace Book,” in collections of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. , 
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per week, rode through the forest, and produced an ode— 
his muse inclined to odes—of fifteen stanzas of six lines 
each. He praised the 


“Elysian views that now once more, 
Ere six revolving years are o’er, 
Entice my voluntary feet.” 


Proceeding to Diisseldorf, to Coblentz, and other Rhine 
cities, he went to Munich and Augsburg, and reached Paris 
January 31, 1783. ‘One of my first things was waiting on 
the American Commissioners at Paris... . When I arrived 
the treaty of peace had been signed three days.” 

Lady Juliana Penn died November 20, 1801. <A notice 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for November of that year 
says, “ At her house at Ham, Surrey, in her 73d year, [on 
the 20th] closed a pattern of Christian excellence by a 
serene and peaceful death, Lady Juliana Penn . . . relict 
of the late Hon. Thomas Penn,” etc. 

The limitations of our present study forbid our giving as 
much space to John Penn as he deserves. On the whole, 
he is a curious and interesting personality. He inherited, 
apparently, traits of his father, the prudent business-man, 
and others of his grandfather, the idealist and reformer. 
He was sixteen when the American Revolution caused the 
collapse of the family’s great colonial proprietorship, but the 
event does not seem to have soured or seriously shocked. 
him. Like his uncle John, he remained a bachelor to the 
end of his life. He evidently enjoyed his large possessions, 
but probably his greatest pleasure was in the expenditure 
of his money,—much of it on objects which many men 
would not have cared for. He was an amateur in the arts, 
something of a poet, something of an architect, a gentle- 
paced reformer, a chevalier who rode without raising much 
dust, and an official who did not disdain routine affairs. 

The return of peace permitted him to visit Pennsylvania. 
In June (1783) he sailed from Falmouth for New York. 
The voyage was long, and closed with a mild experience of 
shipwreck. ‘ After seven weeks,” his manuscript record 
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says, “ we were awaked at one o’clock in the morning by 
the noise and motions of the vessel stranded off Egg Har- 
bour, on the Jersey coast. After firing minute guns, and 
being avoided by one ship in sight, we were taken up by 
the Three Friends, Capt. Anderson, a small sloop from Phila- 
delphia, bound to New York, which carried us there. We 
got on board [? shore] at 6 o’clock in the morning.” 

John Penn now took up his residence in Philadelphia, 
and remained here for five years. The Assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, the single-bodied Legislature established under the 
Constitution of 1776, had four years before his arrival, in 
the throes of the Revolution, seized the Proprietary estates. 
The act is dated November 27,1779. It is entitled “ An 
Act for vesting the estates of the late Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania in this Commonwealth,” and this title presents 
the substance of what follows. A clause of the preamble 
declares that “ the claims heretofore made by the late Pro- 
prietaries to the whole of the soil [etc.] cannot longer 
consist with the safety, liberty, and happiness of the good 
people of this Commonwealth,” and section 5 enacts “ that 
all and every the estate, right, title, [etc.] of the heirs and 
devisees, grantees, or others claiming as Proprietaries of 
Pennsylvania, whereof they or either of them stood seised, 
or to which they or any of them were entitled,” on the 
4th of July, 1776, “except as hereinafter excepted, .. . 
shall be, and they are hereby vested in the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, for the use and benefit of the citizens 
thereof.” 

The property excepted was the private lands and the Pro- 
prietary tenths, or manors. Quit-rents due the Proprietaries 
on the public lands were to cease and determine. One 
hundred and thirty thousand pounds, “sterling money,” 
was appropriated “to the devisees and legatees of Thomas 
Penn and Richard Penn,” and “ to the widow and relict of 
the said Thomas Penn,” in such proportions as the Legisla- 
ture should thereafter direct. No part of the money was 
to be paid until at least one year after the making of peace 
between England and the United States, and then not more 
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than twenty thousand pounds, nor Jess than fifteen thousand, 
in any one year. 

The estate thus appropriated by the State John Penn 
valued, according to an elaborate statement in his “ Com- 
monplace Book,” at £1,536,545 4s. 3d. This money loss 
was composed of three items: (1) the arrears of current 
quit-rent payments; (2) the quit-rent right, capitalized (at 
twelve years’ purchase); (8) the value of the unsold lands. 
As to the last, he computed that 21,592,128 acres of land 
were taken. There had been 552,784 acres assigned in 
manors and family grants, and 4,132,976 acres had been 
sold on quit-rent. The unsold area, “at the lowest valua- 
tion,” he estimated as worth £1,295,527 12s. 43d. “The 
loss then suffered is that of the [right of] government; 
three-fifths of royal, one-fifth of other mines; and of lands 
and money to the value of” the sum above stated.’ 

John Penn addressed himself to the care of the remain- 
ing property. He and the other heirs petitioned the Assem- 
bly, without result, in relation to the sequestration. He 
felt some inclination to make his home here. His cousin 
John, who had been Governor when the catastrophe of 1776 
occurred, had remained, and on the whole was well liked 
and cordially treated. John (our present subject) says, “I 
felt indeed the accustomed amor patrie and admiration 
of England, but sometimes a republican enthusiasm which 
attached me to America, and almost wholly tempted me to 
stay? I may date my becoming wholly an Englishman 

1 The amount of money received by the State of Pennsylvania from 
the sale of the Proprietary lands, after the divestment, up to 1789, is 
stated at £824,094 0s. 7d. The amount of the claim made upon the 
British governmert by the heirs was £944,817 8s. 6d. Cf. Janney’s 
“Penn,” p. 585, foot-note. 

? He records in his “ Commonplace Book” the names of the members of 
“the Convention for improving the American Government,” 1787. He 
called promptly on Dr, Franklin when the latter returned from France. 
The diary of General Washington, during his attendance upon the 
Federal Convention, contains this entry: “Thursday 19 [July, 1787] 
Dined at Mr. John Penn’s (the younger) drank tea, and spent the even- 
ing there.” The diary of John Penn, in April, 1788, of a trip on horse- 
back from Philadelphia to Reading, Harrisburg, Carlisle, and Lancaster, 
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from the breaking up of that Assembly [1784] and publica- 
tion of its minutes relative to the treatment of our memo- 
rial.” He bought fifteen acres on the west bank of the 
Schuylkill, for six hundred pounds sterling, in 1784,—“a 
dear purchase,” he calls it,—and began the erection upon 
it of the small mansion which still stands there in the Zo6- 
logical Garden, now a part of Fairmount Park.’ This he 
named “ The Solitude,”—from the Duke of Wiirtemberg’s, 
he explains. His city house appears to have been “ at the 
corner of Market and 6th streets ;” at any rate, it was there, 
Monday, May 26, 1788, “ at 9 a.m.,” that his plate, furniture, 
etc., were sold at auction, preparatory to his return to Eng- 
land. 

Returning to England, probably in 1788, he entered upon 
a busy and indeed active career. A pension—four thousand 
pounds a year—was voted by the Parliament to the Penns 
in compensation for their American losses,’ and the instal- 
ments of the allowance by the State of Pennsylvania began 
to be paid in 1785. John Penn, therefore, felt himself a 
fairly rich man, and he began in 1789 the erection of a 
large and handsome residence at Stoke. The early plans 
for it were by Nasmith, but they were completed by Wyatt.‘ 


appears in the “Commonplace Book,” and is printed in the Penna. 
Maa., Vol. ITI. 

1 It continued to be a part of the Penn estate until it was taken by 
the city for the Park. 

* The gross proceeds were £564 4d. Taxes and commissions off, it 
realized £539 11s. 10d.— PENNA. Maa., Vol. XV. p. 373. 

*The Penn annuity was voted by the House of Commons May 14, 
1790. The petition of Lady Juliana Penn for compensation had been 
presented in that House February 8, 1788, by the Right Hon. Frederick 
Montagu, who spoke of the services of Admiral Penn in adding to the 
domain of England by the capture of Jamaica. Mr. Pitt consented, 
‘on the part of the King,” that the petition be received.— Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

* Britton and Brayley’s “ History of Buckinghamshire” (London, 
1801) describes Stoke as it appeared at the beginning of the present 
century, and calls it “one of the most charming and magnificent 
residences in this part of the country.” The account proceeds: 

“Tt is built chiefly with brick, and covered with stucco, and consists 
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The old manor-house with its historic memories, which 
had been the family residence for thirty years, was partly 
taken down.' In 1798 John Penn was sheriff of Bucking- 
hamshire. In 1802 he was member of Parliament for the 
borough of Helston, Cornwall. In 1805 he was appointed 
royal governor of the Isle of Portland, in Dorsetshire, on 
the Channel coast, and this place—practically a sinecure, 
it may be presumed—he retained for many years. He 
acquired here about 1815, from the crown, “the ruins of 
Rufus Castle, and a few acres ’round it,” paying one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds therefor, and began, upon plans by 
Wyatt, the erection of another costly and handsome place, 
known since as Pennsylvania Castle.’ 


of a large, square centre, with two wings. The north or entrance front 
is ornamented with a colonnade, consisting of ten Doric columns, and 
approached by a flight of steps, leading to the Marble Hall. The south 
front, 196 feet in length, is also adorned with a colonnade, consisting of 
twelve fluted columns of the old Doric order. Above this ascends a 
projecting portico, of four Ionic columns, sustaining an ornamental 
pediment. The Marble Hall is oval, and contains four fine marble 
busts, supported on scagliola pedestals. .. . 

“The park, though rather flat, commands some very fine views, par- 
ticularly to the south, where the eye is directed over a large sheet of 
water to the majestic Castle of Windsor, beyond which Cooper’s Hill 
and the Forest Woods close the prospect. A large lake winds round the 
east side of the house, with a neat stone bridge thrown over it. The 
lake was originally formed by Richmond, but it has been considerably 
altered by Repton, who also directed the laying out of the Park.” 

' A portion of it, however, was preserved, and is still (1897) in use. 
It is of brick, ivy covered, and has decided architectural interest. 
Over the front door-way is the date of the original erection, 1555. The 
interior, among other attractions, has a beautiful old fireplace. Rooms 
in the second story were fitted up by the Penns “as pleasure-rooms, or 
resting-places, and furnished with portraits, hangings, and other decora- 
tions in keeping with the age of the erection.” In this old house Sir 
Edward Coke wrote his famous “ Institutes.” 

* November 11, 1815, writing from Portland to William Rawle, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, John Penn said, “I see this place is called ‘ Pennsylvania 
Castle’ in the new Weymouth guide, though only christened so in joke 
by the late Duch* of Bolton and Sir J. Hippesley. This therefore seems 
destined to be its name.” 

John Jay Smith, in his address before the Historical Society of Penn- 
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At Stoke, besides building the new house, John Penn 
erected in 1799 a cenotaph to the poet Gray. This is after 
a design by Wyatt, and stands in the grounds of Stoke 
Park, but near the church-yard, where the remains of Gray 
are interred with those of his mother.’ On three sides of 
it are selections from the Ode to Eton and the Elegy, and 
on the fourth the inscription : 


THIS MONUMENT 

IN HONOUR OF THOMAS GRAY 

WAS ERECTED IN 1799, AMONG 
THE SCENES CELEBRATED BY THAT 
GREAT LYRIC AND ELEGIAC POET. 

HE DIED JULY 30TH 1771 AND 

LIES UNNOTICED IN THE CHURCHYARD 
ADJOINING, UNDER THE TOMBSTONE 
ON WHICH HE PIOUSLY AND PATHETICALLY 

RECORDED THE INTERMENT OF HIS 

AUNT AND LAMENTED MOTHER. 


John Penn also erected a memorial to Sir Edward Coke. 
It stands in the park, about three hundred yards from the 
north front of the house. It is a fluted column sixty-eight 
feet high, and is surmounted by a statue, heroic size, of the 
famous old jurist. The column was designed by Wyatt; 
the statue is by Rossi. 

Like many another builder of great houses, John Penn 
found them costly. His letters to his correspondents in 
Philadelphia contain at times serious complaints of poverty. 


sylvania, November, 1867, described this place as he saw it in 1865. It 
was, he said, “though castellated, a modern residence, calculated for a 
large family, and abounding in every comfort. On a small, mounted 
brass cannon on the front lawn, with its muzzle pointed seaward, is 
inscribed that it was presented by an intimate friend, a nobleman, to 
John Penn, ‘member of Parliament.’ . . . By careful shelter and artistic 
planting, John Penn succeeded in surrounding the castle with belts of 
beautiful trees.” 

' John Penn paid much attention to the fame of Gray. Besides erect- 
ing the cenotaph, he formed a splendid collection of Gray’s works. In 
the library of Stoke was the original manuscript of the Elegy and a 
copy of every edition then published of it and Gray’s other poems. 
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Writing to Thomas Cadwalader,' from London, August 13, 
1824, he says,— 


“T am really, by the failure of remittances, obliged to make a great 
and heroic effort at economy. I have had no party as usual, this year, 
and do [not] accept invitations, as I cannot give them, besides reducing 
my dinners, when alone, to one or two dishes. This is to enable me to 
pay off a debt of between four and 5000 pounds, incurred in a great 
measure in consequence of my dependence on remittances, by putting in 
complete repair, which was found necessary, the north or entrance 
colonnade of Stoke.” 


Again, to the same, from the same place, January 26, 
1825,— 


“T have been at length so far irritated by this tendency of my expenses 
to exceed my income as to have resolved to put on to the world an appear- 
ance of economy, rather singular; as for full half a year I have confined 
my dinners to a single joint; though it is little in character with the 
great houses I have built myself.” 


In 1822, July 24, he writes that he has bought a farm 
adjoining Stoke for five thousand seven hundred and fifty 
pounds. Burke (“ General Armory’’) says, under his notice 
of Granville Penn, that the family owned in Bucks the 
manors of Stoke Poges and Eton, “the latter purchased 
by the late John Penn, Esq.” 

Of the city house, which had been his father’s residence, 
he writes, January 1, 1816, to Thomas Cadwalader,— 


“This part of the town, which as a garden is represented in the ele- 
gant ‘Mémoires de Grammont,’ a scene of the revelry of some of Charles 
the Second’s courtiers, and in ‘The Spectator’ a promenade invited by 
Sir R. de Coverley’s water party, was built over [i.c., built upon] sixty 
years ago, when my father fixed himself in this house; the best in the 
street, and opening into St. James’ Park.” 


Not only as a civil-life governor, but also as an avowed 
defender of England, John Penn appears. He was lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the First (Eton) Troop of the First (South) 
Regiment of the Royal Bucks Yeomanry. Two portraits 


? General Thomas Cadwalader received the power-of-attorney of John 
Penn in 1815, and of Richard Penn (son of the first Richard) in 1817, 
then tenants in tail male, to make sale of their lands in Pennsylvania. 
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of him hung in the picture-gallery at Pennsylvania Castle, 
one in “full court-dress,” and another “in full military 
array, sword in hand, at the head of the Portland troop of 
horse, which he had organized for the defence of the Eng- 
lish coast against the expected invasion of Napoleon.” ' 
Besides his labors of authorship, one other undertaking 
of John Penn’s requires particular notice. This was his 
philanthropic enterprise, begun about 1817, and named in 
1818 the “ Outinian Society.” Its original object was to 
promote matrimony, and it was called at first the Matri- 
monial Society ; later its scope was broadened and the other 
name adopted. The announced object was to aid social 
reforms which were liable to be neglected, but the marriage 
concern was chiefly kept in mind.’ The Society held meet- 
ings monthly, in the season at Mr. Penn’s town house, and 
at other times in the country, at Leamington, Cheltenham, 
Bristol, etc., where a lecturer, who was the secretary of the 
Society, delivered a lecture to the audience of genteel per- 
sons who assembled. The scheme may have been thought 
amusing, but at any rate considerable companies gathered 
to enjoy it, whose names are preserved to us in the official 
reports of the Society. These were printed in the best style 
of the art, and, as we may presume, at Mr. Penn’s expense.‘ 


1 John Jay Smith’s Address,—This portrait is by Sir William Beechey, 
P.R.A., and was engraved by R. Dunkeston, and published 1809. A 
drawing by Tendi, from a bust of John Penn, by Deare, engraved by 
L. Schiavonetti, was published 1801.—“ Dictionary of National Biog- 
raphy.” 

* The name is from a line in the Odyssey, which, freely rendered, 
means, “ No one is my name, Nobody is what my father, my mother, and 
my friends call me.” 

5 The obituary notice in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 1834, says, ‘Some 
years ago Mr. Penn raised many a smile by his employing more than 
one lecturer gravely to persuade youth of both sexes to enter into the 
holy bonds of matrimony.” 

* The list of those who attended within the first two or three years 
appears to make about fifteen hundred names, many of them “‘ passim,” 
—attending more than once. There were marchionesses, countesses, 
viscountesses and baronesses, and other ladies, besides many gentlemen 
of rank and distinction. 
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For a time it must have been quite a fashionable function. 
To give it a start,—which was somewhat difficult appar- 
ently,—the Marchioness of Salisbury lent her patronage, 
and thus encouraged others of quality to attend. In the 
intervals of the lecture at Mr. Penn’s town house the com- 
pany walked in the gardens, giving the affair something the 
character of a Greek philosophical academy. The frontis- 
piece to the principal volume of the Society’s Reports is a 
picture ; 


“The Portico, Spring Gardens, No. 10 New Street (the only Portico) 
belonging to J. Penn, Esq., with the Company assembled, as it appears 
during the delivery of the Outinian Lectures, every Saturday throughout 
the Season.” 


The Society was recorded as “ Founded in the hundredth 
year after the death of the benevolent Wi1LLIAM Penn, and 
in the year of the second peace of Arx-LA-CHAPELLE. For 
securing the advantage of benevolence and justice, with the 
aid of monitory suggestions, in Critical and Ethical lectures, 
where No OTHER provision can easily be made for that pur- 
pose: or particularly proposing to lessen those evils incident 
to the pursuit of Happiness by Marriage, or otherwise, from 
which the complaint has sprung that ‘ the business of Every- 
body is that of Nobody.’” 

A medal of the Society had, obverse, the bust of William 
Penn with the Charter of Pennsylvania in his arms, and 
the legend: “ Outinian Society Founded 1818. William 
Penn deceased 1718.” Reverse, Ulysses assailed by Poly- 
phemus. 

The Report announced that a “ mediatrix,” a “ confidential 
female,”’ would serve the Society in the matrimonial move- 
ment, but to allay possible fears of the too extended scope 
of her enterprising labors it was stated that she was not to 
promote marriages “of young or inexperienced heirs or 
heiresses of fortune ;” in these cases the persuasive effort 
would be to restrain their ardor until they had full oppor- 
tunity to secure “suitable matches.”’ The copy of a blank 
appears in a report; this was to be sent out by the Society, 
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to be filled up with the description of eligible parties, under 
no less than fifty-one different headings. It was called 
“The True Friend, or a Table shewing the Exact Situation 
in Life and Personal Qualities of known Marriageable 
Ladies.” 

The Society continued in some form of activity for several 
years; by 1825 it appears to have been concerned with be- 
friending new inventions,—an improved breakfast-waiter, a 
lamp-label bearing street names, etc.,—and to have relaxed 
its matrimonial zeal. 

Apparently, John Penn regarded himself as following in 
the footsteps of his grandfather the Founder; at what dis- 
tance he does not make plain. In one letter he says his 
Society is simply carrying on the “ useful business of the 
form of humanity established by William Penn.” Writing 
to Francis Hopkinson, at Philadelphia, from Stoke, August 
14, 1820, he says,— 


“Tf I can be said to differ observably in opinion from a grandfather 
with whom I conceive that I essentially agree more than with any other 
man of either past or present times, it is in the circumstance that I 
would allow them [the fine arts, to which he had just previously alluded] 
within the bounds of morality a larger scope than may suit the pro- 
visions of a Lycurgus. This would be, however, for the same end of a 
true liberty, of which William Penn made so good a use.” 


His literary labors are represented in a number of works, 
all of the amateur order. In 1796 he printed a tragedy, 
“The Battle of Edington, or British Liberty,” derived from 
the history of King Alfred. This was privately produced 
at the Haymarket Theatre, the critics cut it up, and the 
author answered the critics. In 1798 he issued his “ Crit- 
ical, Poetical, and Dramatic Works,” in two volumes, 
octavo. In 1811 Cambridge University encouraged him 
with the degree of LL.D. 

Besides the portraits of John Penn already mentioned, 
there is one by Pine, painted in 1787, and presented by him, 
December 18 of that year, to his friend Edmund Physick, 
of Philadelphia. The portrait was supposed later to be that 
of his cousin John Penn the Governor, and a copy was 
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placed, under this supposition, in the capitol at Harris- 
burg.’ 

At the death of John Penn, June 21, 1834, his brother 
Granville succeeded. He was born at the city house, New 
Street, Spring Gardens, December 9, 1761. He had matric- 
ulated at Magdalen College, Oxford, November 11, 1780, 
but did not take a degree. He entered the civil service, 
and became an assistant chief clerk in the War Department, 
for which, upon retiring, he received a pension of five hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year. June 24, 1791, he married 
Isabella, eldest daughter of General Gordon Forbes, Colonel 
of the Twenty-ninth Regiment of Foot. General Forbes 
was “of the family of Forbes of Skillater, in Aberdeen- 
shire ;” his wife Mary was the “eldest daughter of Benja- 
min Sullivan, Esq., of Cork, Ireland.” 

At his marriage, Granville Penn “settled in London.”’? 
He occupied his leisure with literary labors, the results of 
which remain to us in numerous substantial volumes, two 
of which, the “ Memorials” of his great-grandfather, Sir 
William Penn, are of value and form one of the chief 
sources of knowledge concerning the Admiral. The other 
works are largely theological ; some, however, being clas- 
sical commentary and criticism. Mr. Penn’s first book, 
“ Critical Remarks on Isaiah,” appeared in 1799; the Life of 
Admiral Penn was published 1833. 

Granville Penn was a justice of the peace for Bucking- 
hamshire, presumably after his succession and residence at 
Stoke. He died at Stoke, September 28, 1844, and it has 
been observed that this was almost precisely two centuries 
after the birth of his grandfather, William Penn the 
Founder,—a remarkably long period to be covered by three 
succeeding generations.’ 


1 Of. Penna. Maa., Vol. I. p. 115. 

*In a house in Hertford Street, Mayfair, it would appear from an 
allusion in John Jay Smith’s Address. In 1801, the notice of his 
mother’s death states, he lived at Petersham. 

5 William Penn was fifty-eight years old when his son Thomas was 
born, and Thomas Penn was sixty-one when his son Granville was born. 
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The children of Granville and Isabella Penn were nine 
in number, four sons and five daughters, as follows: 

1. John William, died in infancy; buried at Stoke 
Poges, December 18, 1802. 

2. Granville John, born November, 1803; died at Stoke, 
unmarried, March 29, 1867. See below. 

8. Thomas Gordon, died unmarried, September 10, 1869. 
See below. 

4, William, died unmarried, at Brighton, January 7, 1848. 
He was M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford. 

5. Juliana Margaret, died in infancy; buried at Stoke 
Poges, March 21, 1804. 

6. Sophia, married (first wife of) Sir William Maynard 
Gomm, field-marshal, K.C.B., and died without issue, 1827. 
(Her husband was an officer of high distinction in the Eng- 
lish military service. His father was killed at the storming 
of La Pointe-a-Pitre, in Guadeloupe, 1794, and he—the son 
—was gazetted an ensign before he was ten years old. His 
most notable service was in the Peninsular war. After the 
death of his first wife, he married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Robert Kerr, but died childless. Upon his return from 
service in India, he purchased the Penn mansion in Lon- 
don, in Spring Gardens, and made it his residence.) 

7. Louisa Emily, died unmarried, May 27, 1841. 

8. Isabella Mary, died unmarried, at Brompton, January 
28, 1856. 

9. Henrietta Anne, died unmarried, at Brompton, June 
18, 1855. 

Granville Penn’s will is referred to at some length in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, 1845. It was proved January 16 of 
that year, and was dated February 9, 1836. It left to 
Granville John Penn, his eldest living son, substantially the 
whole of the disposable estate, including three thousand 
pounds a year of the Parliamentary annuity (charged, 
however, with some annuities and legacies), the premises in 
New Street, Spring Gardens, and the estate at West End, 
Stoke Poges, Bucks (the same, probably, purchased by John 
in 1822). The entailed property passed to Granville John 
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Penn, as tenant in tail male, by the provisions of previous 
wills and settlements.’ 

‘Of the nine children of Granville Penn, it will be seen 
above that only one married, and she left no issue. In the 
line of Thomas Penn, therefore, this branch of the family 
ends here, and our account of it will be completed when we 
speak of Granville John and his brother Thomas Gordon. 
Referring first to the latter, it may be said, briefly, that he 
was M.A. of Christ Church College, Oxford, took orders in 
the English Church, and at his death, September 10, 1869, 
was the last male descendant of William Penn, Founder of 
Pennsylvania, bearing the name of Penn. With him the 
male entail of the Proprietary estate ended, and it passed 
to the heirs of his aunt Sophia, the wife of Archbishop 
Stuart. He was a man “of most extensive reading and 
research,” but he was declared by a commission of lunacy 
incapable of managing his estates, which were consequently 
in Chancery until his death. 

Granville John Penn maintained the ancient usage of the 
family by twice visiting Pennsylvania. His first visit was 
in 1851, his second in 1857. He presented to the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania the large Indian wampum belt 
which is preserved among its collections, and which has 
come to be affectionately regarded by many as a present 
made by the Indian chiefs to the Founder at the “‘ Great 
Treaty” of 1683. He was cordially received in Philadelphia 


on both visits, and in 1857 was entertained at supper in the. 


Letitia House, since removed to and now standing in Fair- 
mount Park. 


1 The “ Dictionary of National Biography,” in its article on Granville 
Penn, states that Pennsylvania Castle, with all its historical contents, 
was subsequently, in 1887, purchased by J. Merrick Head, Esq. 

* See Horatio Gates Jones’s account of the supper at the Letitia 
House, in Penna. Maa., Vol. IV. p. 412. “The chief dishes were 
baked and boiled shad. [It was the 29th of April.] Mr. Penn appeared 
to enjoy the whole affair very much. ... Among the many jokes... 
I remember one which seemed to amuse Mr. Penn not a little. Some 
one said that the shad was a remarkable fish, because it always returned 
to the same river where it was hatched. ‘Is that the case?’ asked Mr 
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This, however, was only one among many attentions paid 
him. ‘“ He was the recipient of a public dinner; the Mayor 
and Councils of Philadelphia gave him a public reception, 
and his speeches on both occasions were remarkable for 
classical taste and dignified delivery. These attentions he 
returned by a very elegant collation under tents at ‘ Solitude.’ 
He afterwards visited many parts of this State, and extended 
his tour to Washington, Ohio, etc., expressing himself every- 
where delighted with our scenery and people, and highly 
gratified to witness so much that was beautiful, and such 
great prosperity. His name was a passport to many kind- 
nesses and civilities.”’* 

Granville John Penn studied at Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and received there his degree of M.A. Dr. Lang- 
ley, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, was tutor to him 
and his brother. He was educated for, and became, a 
barrister-at-law. His early education, as well as that of his 
brother, was conducted by their father; they had never 
gone to school previous to their entering college.? His early 
years were passed at his father’s house, or “ with Lord and 
Lady Cremorne, or at Stoke Park, whither the family, at 
the period of the Weymouth season, regularly migrated, 
during their uncle John’s residence at the Portland Castle.” * 

Granville John Penn was a deputy lieutenant and magis- 
trate for Bucks. Succeeding to his father at Stoke, in 1844, 
the family home was kept there until the sale of the property 


Penn. ‘O, yes,’ was the reply, ‘and there is no doubt, Mr. Penn, that 
you are to-night eating part of a linea] descendant of one of the shad of 
which your great ancestor partook when he lived at Pennsbury Manor!’” 

1 John Jay Smith’s Address. 

* Ibid.—F rom the same: “ While at college he acted as one of the 
pages at the coronation of George the Fourth—a position much sought 
for by young men of family. He was fond of relating that on this 
great occasion, the young pages, unaccustomed to waiting on others, 
forgot to bring in the hot dishes; the royal company was consequently 
obliged to be contented with the cold collation set out for show during 
the ceremony; after which the newly-fledged servitors had the satis- 
faction of consuming the turtle soups, the game, and other delicacies 
intended for royalty !” 

§ John Jay Smith. 

VoL. xx1.—30 
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a few years later.’ A picturesque and interesting descrip- 
tion of the place as it appeared in 1845, before the break- 
ing up, is given in John Jay Smith’s Address, from which 
we are now freely citing. He says,— 


“The family at Stoke Park then [1845] consisted of the widow of 
Granville Penn—her husband being then very recently deceased—a very 
old lady, Granville John, three unmarried sisters, and the youngest 
brother, William, who was educated for the Bar. The mother, the three 
daughters, and the three sons are now [1867] all deceased, but a more 
happy and united family than they formed twenty-five years ago it would 
be difficult to describe. Their surroundings were all of the very first 
class, as regards a truly noble residence, an extensive and perfectly kept 
park, abounding in deer and other game, a library of great size and value, 
liveried servants, fine horses and coaches, with everything that could 
make life desirable. The picturesque park that has seen so many suc- 
cessive generations come and go, as we rambled among its beautiful and 
ancient trees, was as silent as any scene amid our own native forests. 
The servants had mowed the extensive lawns, the hot-house gardeners 
had set out the Italian portico with newly flowered plants, covering the 
pots with lycopodiums and mosses, and the attendants had all disap- 
peared before breakfast was announced: every sound was stilled and the 
place was all one’s own. The deer silently wandered among the ferns 
half as tall as themselves; the librarian, himself a learned man and an 
author of merit, was at his post to hand the guests any book they 
required. 

“One felt assured, on passing into the great entrance-hall, beneath a 
funeral hatchment in memory of the late proprietor, that he was not 
entering a house of consistent Quakers, for one of the first objects was a 
pair of small brass cannon, taken by Admiral Penn in his Dutch wars, 
elegantly mounted and polished; and near by, opening on the left, was 
a fine billiard-room. Family prayers were not neglected: the numerous 
servants were regularly assembled, as is a usual custom in England: 
the service of the day is reverently read, and all, from the head of the 
house to the humblest individual, on their knees give thanks for mercies 
‘received. The house was not wanting in memorials of Pennsylvania, a 
large portion of the Treaty Tree, sent by some members of the Historical 
Society, with a silver label on it, ornamenting the grand drawing-room 
of the second story, which was reached by a superb, long, and rather 
fatiguing marble staircase. The birds of Pennsylvania, too, were repre- 


_ 1 It has already been quoted from Sheahan’s “ History of Bucks” that 
the manor was purchased by Mr. Labouchere (later Baron Taunton) in 
1848. Sheahan also says that Stoke Court, the residence (1862) of 
Abraham Darby, Esq., was purchased of the Penns in 1850, 
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sented in elegant glass cases, together with Indian relics, and a finely 
preserved beaver, which animal was once the annual tribute of the 
Penns to the Crown.” 


Granville John Penn died rather suddenly, March 29, 
1867, no one but his man-servant being with him. He had, 
it is said, “‘ an unsigned will” in his hand. His estate passed 
to his brother, Rev. Thomas Gordon Penn, already men- 
tioned. 

We return now to the last of the children of Thomas 
and Lady Juliana Penn, Sophia Margaretta. From her 
two family branches are in existence,—that of the Stuarts, 
present representatives of the Penn inheritance in Pennsyl- 
vania, under the entail, and that of the Earl of Ranfurly. 
Sophia was born in December, 1764. She married, in April 
(? or May), 1796, William Stuart, who subsequently became 
Archbishop of Armagh, in the Established Church, and con- 
sequently “‘ Primate” of Ireland. 

The father of Mr. Stuart was a famous figure in English 
politics,—John, third Earl of Bute,—who was the early 
associate and adviser of George ITI., and for several years his 
Prime Minister, the shining mark for the shafts of Wilkes 
and “Junius.” The wife of the Earl of Bute was the only 
daughter of that even more famous person, Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu. The children of the Earl included five 
sons, of whom William was the youngest, and was “ de- 
signed for the church.” He was prepared at Winchester 
School, studied at St. John’s College, Cambridge, received 
his M.A. in 1774, obtained a fellowship, and later received 
the vicarage of Luton, Bedfordshire. This place he held 
over fourteen years, faithfully performing his parish duties, 
when he became, 1798, Canon of Windsor. Later he was 
appointed Bishop of St. David’s, and in 1800 made Arch- 
bishop of Armagh.? He took the degree of D.D. in 1789. 


1 A thin living, “G. P.” (Granville Penn, no doubt) says in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for June, 1822, “ with only two hundred pounds a year, 
although the duty was very laborious.” 

2G. P.” earnestly refutes the idea that his elevation came from his 
father, or was due to his father’s influence, and points out that the Earl 
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Boswell, in his “ Life of Johnson,” mentions him as having 
been introduced to the Doctor “ at his house in Bolt Court,” 
and as “ being, with all the advantage of high-birth, learn- 
ing, travel, and elegant manners, an exemplary parish priest, 
in every respect.” ! 

As Archbishop for twenty-two years he filled a conspic- 
uous place in the affairs of the Irish Church. Extended 
allusion is made to him in Rev. John Stuart’s “ History of 
Armagh.”* He died May 6, 1822. The peculiar and dis- 
tressing circumstances of his death have passed into the 
chronicle of the time, and may be given here from the 
obituary article (May, 1822) in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
The Archbishop was ill at his house in London. Sir Henry 
Halford, an eminent physician, was called in, and prescribed 
a “ draught,” which was ordered at an apothecary’s near by. 


“His Lordship having expressed some impatience that the draught 
had not arrived, Mrs. Stuart inquired of the servants if it had come; 
and being answered in the affirmative, she desired that it might be 
brought to her immediately. The under butler went to the porter, and 
demanded the draught for his master. The man had just before received 
it, together with a small vial of laudanum and camphorated spirits, 
which he occasionally used himself as an external embrocation. Most 
unluckily, in the hurry of the moment, instead of giving the draught 
intended for the Archbishop, he accidentally substituted the bottle which 
contained the embrocation. The under butler instantly carried it to 
Mrs, Stuart, without examination, and that lady, not having a doubt 


of Bute died March 10, 1792, and that Mr. Stuart’s promotion from his 
parish work to the deanery did not come until next year. 

1 Maria Edgeworth says of Archbishop Stuart (in a letter to her aunt, 
Mrs. Ruxton, of Black Castle, April 28, 1809), “The Primate was very 
agreeable during the two days he spent here [Edgeworthstown]. My 
father traveled with him from Dublin to Ardbraccan, and this reputed 
silent man never ceased talking and telling entertaining anecdotes till 
the carriage stopped at the steps at Ardbraccan. This I could hardly 
credit till I myself heard his Grace burst forth in conversation. The 
truth of his character gives such value to everything he says, even to 
his humorous stories. He has two things in his character which I think 
seldom meet—a strong taste for humor, and strong feelings of indigna- 
tion. . . . He is a man of the warmest feelings, with the coldest exterior 
I ever saw.” 

? Extracts from this are given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XLI. 
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that it was the medicine which had been recommended by Sir H. Hal- 
ford, poured it into a glass and gave it to her husband! In a few min- 
utes, however, the dreadful mistake was discovered, upon which Mrs. 
Stuart rushed from the presence of the Archbishop into the street, with 
the phial in her hand, and in a state of speechless distraction. Mr. Jones, 
the Apothecary, having procured the usual antidote, lost not a moment 
in accompanying Mrs. Stuart back to Hill street, where he administered 
to his Lordship, now almost in a state of stupor, the strongest emetics, 
and used every means which his skill and ingenuity could suggest to 
remove the poison from his stomach, all, however, without effect. Sir 
Henry Halford and Dr. Baillie were sent for. These physicians added 
their efforts to those of Mr. Jones, but with as little success.” * 


Mrs. Stuart, widow of the Archbishop, survived her hus- 
band twenty-five years, and died April 29, 1847. She was 
buried at Luton, in Bedfordshire, in the Stuart family vault. 
Her and the Archbishop’s children were: 

1. Mary Juliana, born May, 1797; married, February 28, 
1815, Thomas Knox, Viscount Northland, who, succeeding 
his father, became second Earl of Ranfurly, of Dungannon 
Park, County Tyrone, Ireland. The Earl of Ranfurly was 
born April 19, 1786, and died March 21, 1858. His widow 
survived him, and died July 11, 1866. They had eight 
children,—three sons and five daughters.? The eldest son, 
Thomas, who became third Earl of Ranfurly, will be 
mentioned below. The second son, Major William Stuart 
Knox, was member of Parliament for Dungannon 1851 to 
1874. The third son, Granville Henry John Knox, born 
1829, died 1845. 

2. William, born October 31, 1798; married, August 8, 
1821, Henrietta Maria Sarah, eldest daughter of Admiral 

1 Writing from London to her step-mother, in Ireland, May 10, 1822, 
Maria Edgeworth says, “The sudden death of the Primate, and the 
horrible circumstances attending it, have incapacitated me from any 
more home-writing at this moment. Mrs. Stuart gave him the medi- 
cine; he had twice asked for his draught, and when she saw the servant 
come in, she ran down, seized the bottle, and poured it out without 
looking at the label, which was most distinct ‘ for external application.’ 
When dying, and when struggling under the power of the opium, he 
called for a pencil and wrote these words for a comfort to his wife: ‘I 


could not have lived long, my dear love, at all events.’ ” 
? List in Burke’s “‘ Peerage.” 
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Sir Charles Morrice Pole, Bart., K.C.B., etc. (Mrs. Stuart 
died July 26, 1853, and he remarried 1854.) William Stuart 
was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
received his M.A., 1820. He was a magistrate and deputy 
lieutenant for Bedfordshire, and high sheriff 1846. He was 
member of Parliament for Armagh 1820-26, and for Bed- 
fordshire 1880-34. His seat was Aldenham Abbey, near 
Watford, Herts. He died July 7, 1874. He had five chil- 
dren—three sons and two daughters—by his first marriage.’ 
The eldest son, Colonel William Stuart, will be mentioned 
below. 

8. Henry, born 1804; died 1854; sometime member of 
Parliament for Bedford. 

4, Louisa, died unmarried September 29, 1823. Buried 
at Luton. 

The third Earl of Ranfurly, Thomas, son of the second 
Earl, and grandson of Archbishop Stuart, was born Novem- 
ber 18, 1816; married, October 10, 1848, Harriet, daughter 
of James Rimington, of Broomhead Hall, County York; 
and died May 20, 1858. His three children included his 
eldest son, Thomas Granville Henry Stuart Knox, fourth 
Earl of Ranfurly, who was killed in 1875 while on a shoot- 
ing expedition in Abyssinia, and his second son (brother to 
the last named), Uchter John Mark Knox, fifth Earl, who 
was born August 14, 1856, and succeeded to the title on the 
death of his brother, just mentioned. He is married and 
has children.? An article in the PENNSYLVANIA MaGaZzINzE, 
by W. M. Conway, describing some of the numerous Penn 
portraits and relics in his possession at Dungannon Park, 
1884, has been heretofore referred to. The Knox family, of 
which he is representative, forms, it will be seen, one of the 
two existing lines descended from William Penn through 
Thomas Penn, 

William Stuart, mentioned above, who died 1874, became, 
on the death of Rev. Thomas Gordon Penn, unmarried, 
without issue, 1869, the “tenant in tail general” to all the 


1 List in Burke’s “ Commoners.” 
? Burke's “ Peerage,” 1891. 
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property which remained of that which John Penn, Thomas 
Penn, and Richard Penn had entailed in Pennsylvania. By 
the failure of the male line in every branch descended from 
William Penn’s second marriage, it now came to him as the 
oldest son of the only daughter of Thomas Penn who had 
left issue, living at the time. Mr. Stuart thus received net 
only the John Penn two-fourths, but the Thomas Penn one- 
fourth and the Richard Penn one-fourth of the Pennsylva- 
nia property. By two indentures, dated August 5 and Sep- 
tember 2, 1870, respectively, he “‘ barred the entail,” and by 
another indenture, dated November 11, 1870, he confirmed 
all the Penn conveyances previously made.’ 

By his will, William Stuart devised all his real estate to 
his son, Colonel William Stuart. The latter was born in 
London (at the house of his grandmother, widow of the 
Primate, Hill Street) March 7, 1825. He was member of 
Parliament for Bedfordshire 1854-57 and 1859-68, and 
magistrate and deputy lieutenant. He married, September 
18, 1859, Katharine, eldest daughter of John Armitage 
Nicholson, Esq., of Belrath, County Meath. She died Oc- 
tober 16, 1881. Colonel Stuart died December 21, 1898. 
They had issue : 

1. William Dugald. See below. 

2. Mary Charlotte Florence, born at Kempstone, Beds, 
May 2, 1863. 

8. Henry Esme, born at Kempstone July 15, 1865. 

4, Elizabeth Francis Sybil, born at Kempstone May 20, 
1867. 

William Dugald Stuart thus represents now (1897) this 
branch of the Penn family, descended from Thomas Penn. 
He was born at Southsea, Portsmouth, October 18, 1860, 
and was educated at Eton and St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
He is a barrister-at-law of the Inner Temple. He entered 
the army and passed several years in active service in the 
field as an officer of the King’s Royal Rifle Corps. His 


This action is highly commended by Hon. Eli K. Price, in his pam- 
phlet “The Proprietary Title of the Penns,” as making a perfect title 
for holders of land derived from the family. 
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principal residence is at Tempsford Hall, Bedfordshire, 
where he has in his possession the famous “ portrait in 
armor” of William Penn the Founder, a replica of which is 
in the collection of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
the beautiful “ Group of Four Children” (Thomas Penn’s), 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, a replica of the Lely portrait of 
Admiral Penn in the gallery of Greenwich Hospital, and 
other interesting family relics. Attention has been given 
by him, in recent years, to the remnants of the manor es- 
tates of the Penns in Pennsylvania. 


TABLE: DESCENDANTS OF THOMAS PENN. 


THomas PENN — LADY JULIANA FERMOR. 
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THE JOURNALS AND PAPERS OF THE CONTI- 
NENTAL CONGRESS. 


BY HERBERT FRIEDENWALD. 
(Continued from page 375.) 


PART III. 


We have now heard what the Journals are and what steps 
have been taken for their publication; let us next describe 
the imperfect manner in which the work of printing has 
been done. The imperfections start from the very begin- 
ning, and to state that the manuscript Journal of the Con- 
tinental Congress has only been printed in part, and that, 
too, in spite of the long list of editions that we have enumer- 
ated, is to speak well within the mark. 

It will be impossible to note all the differences that have 
been discovered as a result of a painstaking comparison of 
the manuscript with the various printed copies. Therefore, 
suffice it that none but the most glaring and important omis- 
sions will be mentioned. As we have seen, the interest in 
the transactions of the first Congress (which, as all the others, 
was held behind closed doors ') was so intense that not only 
was it thought necessary to publish the complete Journal 
after the Congress had adjourned, but extracts from the 
proceedings were issued from time to time while Congress 
was in session, and as was found convenient. Besides this, 
the impulse to take such action came from the fact that the 
First and Second Congress were perhaps more directly rep- 


1 To keep legislative proceedings secret was the order of the day. It 
is therefore interesting to find that on April 21, 1779, R. H. Lee, sec- 
onded by Carmichael, was instrumental in having a committee ap- 
pointed to consider the advisability of opening the doors of Congress to 
the public, except when matters of a secret nature were under consid- 
eration, The committee selected was composed of R. H. Lee, Laurens, 
Ellery, 8. Adams, and Lowell, but no record of their report has been 
found. 
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resentative assemblies than the later ones, for at least half 
of the delegates to each of these two Congresses were the 
choice of popular conventions. Soon, however, it became 
a settled custom to elect the delegates through the different. 
Legislatures. 

But to the Journal. Charles Thomson, as is well known, 
was elected Secretary upon the first day of the meeting of 
the Congress of 1774, and he retained his office until the 
end. But, although this was the case, the original Journal, 
covering the first five days of the Congress, is not in his 
hand. For some reason he seems not to have taken up the 
duties of his office until the 10th of September. Then he 
examined what had been recorded during his absence, and 
made sundry additions, corrections, and erasures. The 
entry of his own election read originally simply, “‘ Charles 
Thomson, Secretary.” This he changed to read, as we find 
it in the printed Journal, “Mr. Charles Thomson was 
unanimously elected Secretary,” and the hand is unmis- 
takable. But other alterations of more moment are worthy 
of our attention. Heretofore we have been dependent for 
our knowledge of the discussion over the method of voting 
in Congress upon the notes taken by John Adams and re- 
corded in his diary.' There is no entry in the Journal as 
printed that would indicate anything in the nature of a con- 
test over this question. But the manuscript tells a different 
story. There we find the notes of John Adams substan- 
tiated, however briefly, but in every essential detail. Under 
date of September 5, 1774, and crossed out, we find it re- 
corded that a motion was made to appoint a committee on 
rules for the House, but that, after debate, consideration was 
postponed till next day. Under September 6, also crossed 
out, we find it stated that after “‘a good deal of debate” the 
question on committing the matter of rules for the conduct 
of the House was passed in the negative, as was also that 
to appoint a committee “ to fix the mode of voting by allow- 
ing each person one or more votes so as to establish an 
equitable representation according to the respective impor- 
1 Works, Vol. II. pp. 365-868. 
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tance of each Colony.” The manner in which the question 
was settled is familiar, but it is exceedingly gratifying to 
find John Adams’s statements thus corroborated, although 
we must still have recourse to him for the details, For 
some unknown reason a sentence telling that on this same 
day Thomas McKean took his seat in Congress is similarly 
crossed out. 

Under October 14, 1774, we find incorporated in the 
Declaration of Rights, agreed to on that day, the resolution 
providing for the non-importation of goods, wares, and 
merchandise after December 1, 1774. But it is stricken 
out in the manuscript, and six days later’ the exact words 
are found forming the first half of the first of the Articles 
of Association, as we know it. 

Under October 20, we learn from the manuscript that the 
Articles of Association were ordered committed to the press 
that a hundred and twenty copies might be stricken off; 
and a similar order was next day issued in regard to the 
address to the people of Great Britain and the memorial to 
the inhabitants of the British Colonies. That same day 
(October 21) the committee, consisting of Galloway, Mc- 
Kean, J. Adams, and Hooper, were appointed “to revise the 
minutes of the Congress.” We find no mention of these 
facts on the Journal as printed; but the latter, at least, is of 
importance, for it was doubtless under the directions of this 
committee that Thomson made the erasures which we have 
noted above, and sundry minor alterations which we would 
now incorporate in a new edition of the Journal, but which 
need not detain us here. 

But the manuscript terminates quite differently from that 
familiar to us. The edition of 1774? ends with the words, 
“ A true copy, Charles Thomson, Secretary,” and this is 
followed by the letter of General Gage to Peyton Randolph 
of October 20 and by the petition to the king. To this 
Aitken, in his edition of 1777, added the sentence, after 


1 October 20, 1774. 
* There is, however, one edition without the letter of Gage and the 
petition to the king. 
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Thomson’s signature, “ The Congress then dissolved itself,” 
and this has been followed in all subsequent editions. But, 
unless Bradford and Aitken printed from a manuscript un- 
known to us, there is no warrant for these additions. The 
words “ A true copy,” and the attestation by Thomson, may 
indicate one of two things: they may stand for his certifi- 
cation to the correctness of the printed copy, or that a 
copy of the original was made for the printer, and this 
Thomson attests as a true copy. This is probably the case, 
and the changes from the original were probably made by 
Thomson acting under instructions from the committee on 
revision. There is no Transcript of this Journal of 1774 
among the archives of the Continental Congress, but this 
is not surprising in that practically no papers of that period 
are to be found there other than the Journal. This would 
indicate that, having finished its work, the Congress dis- 
persed, half hoping there would not again be occasion for 
a reconvention, although it made provision for such a con- 
tingency. It is altogether probable that when the new 
edition of the Journal was to appear in 1777, Thomson or 
the committee on publication noticed that there was no 
record of an adjournment of the First Congress, and they 
therefore added the sentence about Congress dissolving it- 
self in order to give the appearance of a more seemly close 
to the proceedings. In place of the attestation of Thomson 
on the manuscript Journal, we find sundry additions made 
by him after the Congress had adjourned, and which have 
not been printed in any of the editions. They are as fol- 
lows : 
“ Agents to whom the address of the King is to be sent. 
For N. H. Paul Wentworth, Esq. 
Mass. Wm. Bollan, Esq. 
Dr. Franklin, 
Dr. Arthur Lee 
R.I. None. 
Conn. Thos. Life, Esq. - 
N.J. Dr. B. Franklin 
Penna. Dr. B. Franklin 
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N. Y. Edmund Burke 
Del. & Md. None 

Va. & N.C. None. 

8. C. Charles Garth, Esq.” 

Then follows: “ Wednesday sent an address to the King 
p* under cover to Doctor Franklin directed to the above 
agents—/ 27—Thursday sent p* Mr. H. Middleton 2 letters 
to Georgia one directed to Glen the other / to Lyman Hall 
: and others—/ also one to East Florida and one to West 
i Florida—/ Sunday sent p* M' 8. Adams a letter to Nova 

Scotia and one to St. Johns—/ 6 Nov. sent copy of address 
to his Majesty by Captain Falconer/ The address to the 

people of Quebec being translated by / Mr. Simitier, 2000 

were struck off, of which 300 were sent to Boston by Cap- 

tain Wier, 16th of Nov.” We may note in passing that the 
great size of this edition of the address to the people of 

Quebec indicates how strong was the desire to have the 

Canadians join with their fellow-colonists in the struggle. 

These marked differences indicate that either there was 
another copy of the Journal made out which the printer 
used or that the committee of revision and publication ex- 
ercised their powers to the full. At all events, we have no 
exact copy in print of the manuscript for 1774, as it now 
exists, whatever may have been the early history of its pub- 
lication. 

The verbal differences that occur throughout the Journal 
of 1775 need not detain us. More important is the omission 
in all the printed Journals of the letter of November 29, 

' 1775, to the Congressional agents, Penn and Arthur Lee, 
at London, telling of the progress of the war, and aiming 
at putting an end to the military preparations in England, 
it being of the nature of a reply to the king’s proclamation 
declaring the Colonies in rebellion. This letter, for which 
we must have recourse to Force’s Archives, is entered in full 
in the original Journal, Nor is it entered on the Tran- 
script. The entry there reads that this letter with the other 
letters to the agents is to be found in Mr. Hancock’s, the 
President’s, letter-book, and this statement, being marked 
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as secret by Thomson’s usual marks, was omitted from the 
regular, and appears in due course on the Secret Journal.’ 
But Hancock’s letter-book is not among the archives of the 
Continental Congress. Those of the other Presidents, con- 
taining copies of their official letters, are to be found there ; 
but Hancock failed to comply with the resolution ? request- 
ing that the Presidents deposit their letter-books in the 
Secretary’s office, for he carried his off with him when he 
retired, and it is to be found among the collections of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, to which body it and 
others of his papers were presented in 1817. 

With the mere mention of the fact that other minor va- 
riations occur at odd times in the record for December, 
1775, we may pass on to the next year’s proceedings. There 
is no one year in American history to which so much time 
and space have been devoted as to the year 1776. Chiefest 
of all the events of that year was the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and the interest in the history of its adoption 
does not wane a jot with the advance of time. Yet the sad 
fact remains that, in the only official publication covering 
the transactions of July 4, 1776, the account is manifestly 
false, and was made so not by design, but from the lack of 
foresight of the committee in whose hands were intrusted 
the publication of the Journal. The members of this com- 
mittee little thought that by their inadvertence they would 
render it impossible for future investigators to determine 
absolutely whether the Declaration of Independence was 
signed on July 4 or not. Yet such has been the case, and 
for seventy-five years the dispute over this point has waged, 
until now, while the weight of evidence is certainly against 
the supposition that it was, yet there is just that link in the 
chain lacking which makes all the difference between cer- 
tainty and conjecture. It was not until the inquiring mind 
of Judge Mellen Chamberlain ranged alongside of each 
other the accounts in the printed Journal and those in the 
two manuscripts that the falseness of the printed record 


1'Vol. I. p. 36. 
? Journal of Congress, November 8, 1779. 
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was made manifest.' He proved that no such sentence is 
to be found in either of the manuscripts as appears in the 
printed record stating that the declaration, as it is printed 
in the proceedings of July 4, 1776, was engrossed and 
signed by order of Congress by the members whose names 
are subjoined, a number of whom were not then in Con- 
gress, and two of whom signed it some years later. Even 
Judge Chamberlain, who was at such pains to gather to- 
gether all material bearing on the subject, did not get quite 
all, for he failed to make a personal examination of the 
manuscripts, or else at least one misstatement in his article 
would not have been made, and two additional illustra- 
tions of the point he was making might have been drawn 
into requisition. The fruit of his labors will be, it is hoped, 
to prove to our investigators and our statesmen that, be- 
fore it is possible to say that all the information to be 
derived from the Journals is at hand, there must be a new 
edition, with all the variations in the texts carefully col- 
lated. Although the differences appertaining to the Decla- 
ration of Independence are assuredly the most important, 
and those in which the public is most interested, there are 
yet others in the Journal for this year of considerable ac- 
count. Omitting those which are merely verbal, our sum 
of omissions foots up a round dozen and more, but three 
months—April, October, and November—escaping without 
a serious blemish. It will hardly profit us to recount them 
all at this time. They have to do with the affairs of the 
army and the navy, from which we may gather some new 
facts relating to the conduct of the naval establishment, and 
especially concerning the case of Commodore Hopkins, who 
was dismissed from office, unjustly as John Adams always 
maintained; with the details of the history of the adoption 
of the resolutions permitting and controlling the fitting out 
of privateers; with the appointment of a committee, prob- 
ably the first of its character, to recommend a regulation of 

1 See his article “The Authentication of the Declaration of Inde- 


pendence,” Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, No- 
vember, 1884, 
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prices; with a proposed conference with Washington which 
never took place ; and with sundry details of the instructions 
to the commissioners who were to negotiate a treaty of alli- 
ance with France. Not the least important item is a resolu- 
tion which gives some insight into the way in which popular 
opinion made itself felt within the walls of Congress. In 
the dark days of December, 1776, when one of the numer- 
ous crises was at hand, rumor was rife in the taverns that 
the members of Congress, afraid for their safety, were about 
to take to flight. A resolution was therefore passed on De- 
cember 11 directing Washington to contradict the scandal- 
ous report in general orders, for the Congress, the resolution 
said, has a better opinion of the spirit and vigor of the army 
and of the people than to suppose it can be necessary to 
disperse. They add, in conclusion, that they will not even 
adjourn until “the last necessity shall direct it.” The 
amusing part of this is that “ the last necessity’ must have 
appeared to their minds the very next day, for they then 
decided to adjourn to Baltimore, leaving Washington in 
full charge of the affairs of the army, with Robert Morris 
at the head of a committee remaining in Philadelphia to 
look after matters there. In view of these facts, it is not 
surprising that the above resolution is crossed out in the 
original record, and that the bravery of Congress has not 
been till now questioned.’ 

But passing comment need be bestowed upon the manu- 
scripts for 1777 and 1778. The same general statement as 
made concerning the imperfections of the printed Journal 
for 1776 holds good for the next two years. We, of course, 
have no Declaration of Independence, but we have the dis- 
cussion over the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
and in the case of the latter some detailed information is 
obtainable from the manuscript Journal which is not found 
either in the printed Journal or in the history of the Articles 

1 The dates upon which the omissions mentioned herein are recorded 
are as follows: January 16, 26; February 9; March 19; May 8, 18; 
June 25; July 19, 20; September 2, 3, 17, 24, 26, 28, 30; December 11, 
—all in the year 1776. 
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of Confederation contained in Volume I. of the published 
Secret Journal. 

Besides, in the early days of 1777’ a resolution was passed, 
but never published, requiring the Secretary to note upon 
the Journal what States were represented in Congress later 
than ten o’clock, the regular time of meeting of Congress. 
This was ordered with a view to transmitting an account to 
the State Legislatures of the tardiness in attendance of the 
delegates to Congress. The Secretary performed his duty 
well, but the committees on preparing the Journal for pub- 
lication never incorporated these notes in any of the edi- 
tions, and they, therefore, exist in manuscript only. They 
are of importance to us, although they seem of a trivial 
nature, because they all occur before August, 1777, when 
the yeas and nays first began to be recorded; and they en- 
able us in many instances to fix the number of States in 
attendance when important legislation was under considera- 
tion. 

The omissions during 1778, some ten or a dozen in num- 
ber, are of lesser moment, but yet of sufficient importance 
to make the historian of the time feel that he has not said 
the final word until he has compared the printed Journal 
with the manuscript, or else has had access to a new and 
carefully edited reprint. Whatever may be the safety in 
using the printed Journal for 1778, it is when we come to 
the Journals of the next two years that we find the greatest 
divergence between the printed Journals and the manu- 
script. So great are the differences that we are safe in 
stating that not much more than half of the Journals for 
these two years has been printed in such a manner as to be 
accessible to the student generally. 

We have already seen that the Journal for 1779 was 
printed in two editions: first in monthly and weekly parts 
in 1779, and again in 1782. Regarded from the point of 
view of present day investigation, the monthly and weekly 
sheets of 1779, which are a more or less exact reprint of the 


1 February 14, 1777, manuscript Journal of Congress. 
Vou. xx1.—31 
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Rough Manuscript Journal, might almost as well not have 
been published. But two or three complete copies of it 
exist, and they are hardly known and never quoted; and 
at least one of them was, until the past few months, in the 
same condition as when it issued from the press. To all 
intents and purposes, then, this edition, in the point of 
usefulness, is as if it had never been issued, and, while its 
value in other respects cannot be overestimated, we may 
here practically disregard it. 

As to the other (the 1782 edition), it, and not the con- 
temporaneous issue, has been followed in all subsequent 
editions; so it is well to emphasize the differences existing 
between the two, or, to be more exact, between the abridged 
Journal for 1779 and the manuscript. 

To sum up the omissions in general terms, it may be said 
that the committee on publication left out what seemed to 
them unimportant details, printing only what bore the 
undoubted stamp of public interest. We have had too 
many examples in the past of imperfect editing that savored 
only too frequently of garbling. The demand nowadays 
is for the publication of everything, with many clamoring 
even for literal exactness. It has become plain, there- 
fore, that what in 1782 was considered relatively unim- 
portant has come in 1897 to have a greatly enhanced value 
and interest. The editors of 1782 were, no doubt, ham- 
pered by the ever-present Congressional bugbear, lack of 
funds, and this must be held responsible for some of their 
transactions. Be that as it may, the omissions can be ac- 
counted for upon no apparent system except as respects the 
exclusion of all statements referring to the receipt of let- 
ters and petitions, and to reports of committees and the 
like. 

To the statesman of that day the mere record of letters 
and petitions received, and of the appointment and report 
of committees, was an unimportant detail which might 
readily be omitted; but to us such matters wear a different 
face. We know from the letters of Washington how in- 
strumental he was in shaping the legislation of the time. 
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His suggestions were not always adopted, but ordinarily, 
when other than mere routine accounts, were dignified by 
reference to a special committee. The same statement is 
true, but in a lesser degree, of course, in regard to the other 
letters received, and their value to us cannot be overesti- 
mated. Similarly, from committee reports we learn what 
men were responsible for legislation recommended, in how 
far their ideas were embodied in the acts of Congress, and 
what were the steps leading up to the adoption of the reso- 
lutions as they now exist. All this we miss if we have not 
the key by which can be unlocked the secrets of the incen- 
tives to legislation. For, ordinarily, the course of events 
was in this fashion. A letter is received or a motion is made 
containing a proposition for new legislation or suggesting 
a remedy for defects in the old, concerning, say, the army, 
or one of its departments. A discussion arises, which is 
cut short by a motion for commitment; this being carried, 
the members of the committee are balloted for and elected, 
for we must remember that committees were chosen not by 
appointment of the chair, but by election. The members 
thus selected were probably upon half a dozen other com- 
mittees at the same time, and this latest matter must await 
its regular turn, If of very great importance it may be re- 
ported upon within a week; otherwise it may drag its slow 
length along indefinitely. At last reported to Congress, it 
takes its place on the calendar, unless requiring immediate 
consideration, in which event it is discussed in committee 
of the whole House, amended, perhaps recommitted, after 
which it is again reported, discussed, and amended, and 
finally takes the shape of a resolution. The latter,—the 
resolution,—in the case of the abridged printed Journals of 
1779 and 1780, is all we know of the matter, for the inter- 
mediate stages, deemed unimportant by the committee on 
publication, have all been omitted. It is therefore impos- 
sible to determine from them why it was that Congress 
passed many resolutions which now appear upon the pages 
of the printed Journal with no connection with what pre- 
cedes or comes after. Worse still, many resolutions are 
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entirely omitted, and the orders on the treasury to pay 
claims are passed by without notice.' 

The printed Journal of 1779, bad as it is, offends less in 
this respect than does that of 1780. For at least in the for- 
mer the editors had sufficient respect for subsequent investi- 
gators to retain the detailed yea and nay votes. But not so 
with the published Journal for 1780. Possibly afraid to 
show their constituents how they voted, or perhaps suffering 
from an acute attack of economy, we have seen how Elbridge 
Gerry was instrumental in having the monthly issues printed 
without the yea and nay votes. It goes almost without say- 
ing that in the volume known as the “ Resolutions, Acts & 
Orders” for 1780, published probably in 1787, and which 
forms Volume VI. of the set of Journals as we know them, 
nothing omitted in 1780 was later incorporated. The com- 
mittee in charge, or mayhap Thomson, included nothing 
but what might be fairly considered as coming under the 
title given to the volume. Thus, while the printed Journal 
of 1780 is hopelessly brief, it is doubly exasperating in that 
we find the yeas and nays printed at various times from 
August, 1777, to the end, always excepting the year 1780 
alone, on the printed pages of which Journal not a single 
yea and nay vote is to be found. They are not omitted be- 
cause they do not exist, for the manuscript for 1780 has 
yea and nay votes entered upon it in profusion, their num- 
ber all the more increased, perhaps, because of the knowl- 
edge that they were not to be divulged to the public. The 
absence of yea and nay votes on the printed Journal has 
been emphasized, because from them we are able to state 
who were responsible for certain resolutions and who were 
their supporters and their opposers, and all readers of his- 
tory appreciate how it puts life into a narration and relieves 
it of the dry tedium of a bare record of events if we can 
thus embellish it. Besides, such details often lead to the 
discovery of material bearing on the reasons for support 


1To members of the Revolutionary hereditary societies these latter 
are of great importance, for no end of names are given. 
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and opposition, for they indicate in what direction the 
search for facts may be rewarded. 

Not satisfied with such a mutilation, the editors went fur- 
ther, and the proceedings of whole days even are omitted 
entirely, leaving the impression that Congress was in session 
only a part of the time. The fact is that the Congress met 
daily except on Sunday, Good Friday, the Fourth of July, 
and Christmas Day. It met on the Fourth of July, but 
there was no session, as adjournment was immediate, 

It is thus seen that the Journals for 1779 and 1780, even 
though we include the rare and inaccessible monthly and 
weekly issues, have never been fully published. 

The same story of editorial excision is to be told about 
the Journal for the years that yet remain. The year 1781, 
of all later years, suffers particularly at the hands of the edi- 
tors. We find the same omissions of committee appoint- 
ments and reports, of motions made, and of letters received ; 
mere notes of these, set down in the briefest possible man- 
ner, fill ninety-two letter-sheet pages. Besides this, other 
matters omitted from the printed Journal, including resolu- 
tions and the like, cover, in addition, some fifteen folio type- 
written pages. Nor has there ever been a full contemporary 
edition published for this year (1781), as in the case of the 
Journal for the two years immediately preceding. The year 
1781 is, of all the years after 1776, perhaps the most inter- 
esting and important to historians. The first of March of 
that year witnessed the Articles of Confederation, which 
had been the object of discussion for five years, put into 
actual operation, only in time to prove their inefficiency, 
From that month dates the “ United States in Congress 
Assembled.” This year saw an almost complete reorgani- 
zation of the manner of conducting governmental affairs. 
It saw the appointment of a Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
of a Secretary of War, and of a Secretary of Marine, with 
each provided with rules for carrying on his office. It saw 
a reorganization of army and naval affairs and of the de- 
partments closely related to them; and, finally, it saw the 
appointment of Robert Morris as Superintendent of Fi- 
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nance, and the establishment of the Bank of North America, 
Greater than all, it saw the battle of Yorktown, with the 
practical end of the great struggle for home rule and liberty. 
Upon all these matters, and upon all the great matters that 
engrossed the attention of Congress during this year, the 
parts of the Journal yet in manuscript throw much new 
light. 

Another point worthy of note is that the Congress, out 
of respect for the month of November, in which, in 1777, 
the Articles of Confederation were first adopted, agreed to 
date the official Congressional year from the first Monday 
in each November. As if to emphasize the change in the 
method of conducting affairs, Secretary Thomson then began 
to keep the Journal in a different way. 

Any one who has carefully examined the Journal after 
November, 1781, must have been struck by the business-like 
nature of the record as contrasted, say, with that for 1778, 
the only previous one that has been fairly accurately printed. 
No letter or motion or petition or report of a committee is 
mentioned without it bears some relation to the resolutions 
immediately following. The minute details with which 
the earlier volumes are so replete we look for in vain, for 
they are so valuable. Nor is the manuscript much fuller 
than that published from November, 1781, to October, 1788. 
Some differences there are, to be sure, amounting in notes 
to some thirty folio type-written sheets, for it seems to have 
been an impossibility to get anything approaching to an 
exact copy published; but the change for the better in the 
way of publication is marked. The explanation is not far 
to seek. After January, 1782,’ the matter of publication 
was taken out of the hands of inefficient committees and 
put in those of careful Secretary Thomson. He attended 
to this, as to everything, well, and we have him to thank 
for his pains. But why should he make so great a change 
in the manner of keeping the record? He doubtless thought 
he could improve its usefulness by omitting from the pages 
of the Journal such matter as was not immediately connected 

1 Journal of Congress, January 28, 1782. 
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with the proceedings of each day. But it occurred to me 
that Thomson would never completely obliterate all trace of 
facts that to us are invaluable and that to him seemed in 
the earlier years to be of the first importance. A search 
among the archives was rewarded by the discovery of sev- 
eral volumes containing important information, and care- 
fully preserved in one of the most inaccessible of the 
Department of State’s cases, where they have probably 
slumbered ever since their removal from the old quarters 
of the Department to the new. They are recorded, as one 
would expect, in the official published catalogue’ of the 
Papers of the Continental Congress, but are nowhere else 
referred to. It is safe to say that their existence has until 
now scarcely been known. Although these are not in- 
cluded in the series of volumes containing the Journals, 
they are none the less part and parcel of them, in that they 
contain material that in the earlier days was entered on 
their pages. 

Before describing their contents, we might say that 
Thomson seemingly thought of making these special en- 
tries in separate volumes at least two years before he put 
his scheme into entire operation. He began by experi- 
menting, no doubt for his own convenience and to facilitate 
the finding of letters when wanted, as early as January, 
1779, by keeping a list of letters received by the Congress ; 
this he continued from time to time until the end in 1789. 
These notes are contained in four volumes,’ and they record 
in parallel columns,—(1) the dates of receipt of the let- 
ters; (2) the dates of the letters; (8) from whom they 
came; (4) what disposition was made of them; (5) the 
names of the men composing the committee to which they 
were referred, often with a brief note indicating what in- 
structions were given by Congress to these committees. 
At the end of the first volume of these manuscripts is the 
schedule of “Expenditures for the year 1779,” usually 


1 Bulletin of the Department of State, No. 1. 
* Papers of the Continental Congress, No. 185. 
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found as an appendix to the printed volume of the Journal 
for 1779. 

Next to these, and not less important, we have memo- 
randa and lists and minutes of reports of committees cover- 
ing the years 1781 to 1788, and contained in five folio 
volumes, Included in two of the volumes’ are long lists of 
the names of persons nominated by members of Congress 
for offices within the gift of Congress between September, 
1780, and May, 1786. The data recorded in these volumes 
are arranged in parallel columns, and inform us (1) of the 
names of the persons appointed to the committees, (2) the 
dates of their appointment and (3) report, and (4) the sub- 
ject-matter of the report stated in briefest terms. Besides, 
ten pages of one of the volumes?® are given over to a sort of 
résumé of reports that have been made to Congress, which 
have never been given any, but are still deemed worthy of, 
consideration. It is thus seen that this material forms a 
sort of supplement to the Journals, and that it was a great 
oversight not to have drawn upon it when they were pub- 
lished. 

The remarks embodied in the past few pages cover all 
that it is necessary to say about the remainder of the Jour- 
nal, and it is confidently held that the case against the 
earlier methods of publication has been made out. By way 
of summary it may, however, be added that the omissions 
concern a variety of miscellaneous subjects, extending all 
the way from important financial and military affairs to a 
Congressional banquet on a Fourth of July, including, by 
the way, details of the many land controversies, of regula- 
tions for a national post-office, of the establishment of a 
court of appeals in admiralty cases, and no end of appoint- 
ments and reports of committees, all in all covering much 
of the sort of matter to which possibly the major part of the 
time of the Congress was devoted. 

This important and valued information that has now lain 
hidden from the inquiring search of our investigators for so 
many years should no longer be left there, for never in 

? Nos. 186 and 190. * No. 191, pp. 56-65. 
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this century has the scientific and popular interest in history 
in general and particularly in that of our own country been 
greater. ' 

A few words, therefore, as to the methods of publication 
that might be pursued. The first and the least expensive, 
and at the same time the least satisfactory, would be to 
print the Journals exactly as they stand. But this should 
not mean a mere following of one or other of the manu- 
scripts, for they often vary, as we have seen in the case of 
the record for July 4,1776; but a careful collation of the 
texts should be made, the variations whenever found should 
be incorporated, and always with due reference, by foot- 
note, to their source. This would mean the supplementing 
of the Rough Journal by the differences to be gathered 
from the Transcripts until they end in the beginning of 
1779. But a new edition should do more than this. 

Such a collation of texts should be supplemented by the 
incorporation of references to letters received from 1779 on, 
and entered in the volumes just spoken of, but not in the 
Journals. 

The records of the appointments and reports of commit- 
tees and the names of the members acting on them, which 
formed part of the Journal up to 1781, should, in addition, 
be extracted from their places in the volumes in which they 
are entered and mentioned above, and should be made part 
of the Journal to which they rightfully belong. But that is 
not all: the distinction which till now has been made be- 
tween the Secret Journals and the regular Journals should 
no longer be retained. Each item of information to be de- 
rived from the manuscript Secret Journals, the texts of 
which in turn should all be carefully compared and col- 
lated, should be arranged in its proper place under the 
dates when the acts and resolutions were agreed upon. To 
this many might not agree, particularly in regard to the 
Secret Journal of Foreign Affairs, the objection being based 
on the advantages to be derived from having all the ma- 
terial on foreign affairs in separate volumes. At this none 
could cavil had such a distinction ever been made. But 
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the fact remains that perhaps half of the matter relating to 
foreign affairs is entered upon the regular Journal and has 
never formed a part of the Secret Journal. Besides which, 
the regular Journal usually indicates in brief manner that 
some matters relating to foreign affairs were considered, and 
these are then found at length in the Secret Journal. To 
have all these data, then, arranged in their proper places 
under the dates upon which they occurred would obviate 
the inconvenience of using two sets of volumes, and would 
insure a great saving of time. Any other objections could 
be removed by having, if it is thought necessary, a special 
index made for foreign affairs. Lastly, but most important 
of all, an index to the whole body of material, which every 
one who has had occasion to use the printed Journals 
knows has never existed, should be compiled in the most 
painstaking manner. 

Another method of publication would be to add by foot- 
notes to the Journal, arranged as above indicated, references 
to the volumes in which letters or petitions or memorials 
or reports or motions and the like, and which are men- 
tioned in the Journal, are to be found. Foot-notes of this 
character would greatly enhance the value of the Journal 
as a work of reference, and would be of the greatest possi- 
ble use; but they could be made only as the result of a most 
careful examination of the archives. 

We have yet to consider the ideal method of publication, 
always excepting, of course, the impossible publication in 
JSac-simile,—impossible only because of the great cost. This 
would be to insert in the Journal, and make part of the 
record, as they properly should, all the documents that are 
referred to in each day’s proceedings. Wherever a report 
or a letter or a motion or any other document is mentioned, 
it should follow in regular order, printed in smaller type 
than the body of the Journal, bracketed to indicate that it 
forms no part of the Journal proper, and with foot-notes 
indicating where the originals are to be found. I can speak 
from experience of the value of such an arrangement. The 
notes taken in the course of my investigations, extending 
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over many months, were made in just this manner. When- 
ever a document was found, a copy of it, if of importance, 
was made and inserted in its proper place. Arranged in 
such a manner, the course of the legislation of the Conti- 
nental Congress can be made to appear with something of 
the living force it had a hundred and more years ago. 
From the present point of view these documents are as 
much a part of the Journal as the bare record itself, and as 
the vast majority of them have never been published, no 
better way of doing so can be conceived than by printing 
them in the places where they so properly belong. This 
method of arrangement by incorporating documents in 
smaller type is not the mere idle figment of the imagina- 
tion only, for it has the worthy precedent of the edition 
of 1824 to give it import. The editors of these volumes 
often inserted the later acts and ordinances of Congress in 
just this way in their endeavor to reduce the size of the 
last volume. Finally, an adequate index to such a collec- 
tion would be in itself one of the most important contribu- 
tions to American history that has ever been made. 

Sundry other matters have yet to be considered. Upon 
the Journals are to be found words and pages which have 
been crossed out, but which are quite legible. These should 
be printed as they stand, using perhaps cancelled type or 
some other means to indicate their state upon the manu- 
script. Besides, Thomson made numerous marginal notes, 
very brief, but often of great value in indicating the course 
of legislation. These, too, should not be omitted, and the 
office of the editor should be restricted to printing the Jour- 
nal and the accompanying documents with literal exactness, 
without critical or historical comment, except where abso- 
lutely necessary to elucidate the texts. What is wanted is 
an edition of these documents as they are, not an editor’s 
notion of what they stand for, nor his opinion upon their 
historical importance, or their relation to the events then 
current. He should simply edit, leaving the rest to the 
commentators, A publication such as has been described 
above would provide for all but a very small number of 
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documents of a miscellaneous character. These might be 
incorporated in one or twosupplementary volumes. Lastly, 
fac-similes of important papers that are much interlined and 
erased, and cannot possibly be reproduced by the printer’s 
art, should occasionally be inserted, for this could be done 
at no great cost. 

If, for any reason, it were found that such a combination 
of the documents and the Journals would not prove practi- 
cable or desirable, yet one other plan may be availed of. 
After the Journals have been arranged as indicated above, 
the other manuscripts could be put together in chronologi- 
cal order. This is the only feasible plan if the other, and 
to my mind far better, is not pursued. A topical classifica- 
tion is quite out of the question, for the ideas of no one 
editor or historian will ever agree in this respect with those 
of any other. It was to a certain extent followed by the 
men who originally put the manuscripts in order for binding, 
but of its utter inadequacy and hopeless confusion all who 
have consulted them will sadly bear witness; and yet their 
present order was doubtless considered a good one in its 
day. But two ways of printing the manuscripts, then, will 
prove practicable and efficient: either join the documents 
to the Journals, as they are there mentioned, or separate 
the Journals from the documents and print the latter in 
chronological order. 

The chances that Congress will make proper provision 
for carrying out the work of editing and publishing these 
documents are by no means so remote as they were a few 
years since. Each session finds the attention of more and 
more members drawn to the patriotic duty that awaits them. 
An estimate of the probable cost of publication was made 
by direction of Congress in 1895 by the Secretary of State. 
The cost of printing, as estimated in that report, was put 
at a trifle over a hundred thousand dollars, but this failed 
to take into account the necessary expense of transcription 
and arrangement, which would amount to a few thousand 
more. The whole publication could be comprised within 
about fifty volumes of the usual octavo public document size. 
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If, for any reason, their publication is impossible, the 
precious nature of their contents requires that they at least 
be transcribed in duplicate or triplicate, the copies to be 
deposited in different places. Not only do such copies go 
far to replace the originals in case of destruction, but they 
prevent the injury and defacement resulting from frequent 
handling. The fading and decaying processes of time have 
already left too many marks, and each year decreases the 
legibility of these documents and increases the work of de- 
struction that has already made considerable progress. The 
type-written copies of the Franklin papers, which were pur- 
chased at the same time as the papers, have been of infinite 
value in preserving the originals from injury by handling; 
as they are now arranged, the originals need be consulted 
only in exceptional cases. The same would be the case 
were the records and papers of the Continental Congress 
thus transcribed. 

Moreover, it is worthy of remark, in conclusion, that in 
no portion of our history is so much interest taken, and to 
none do our public men make such frequent reference as 
to that of the Revolution. It is the constant theme, and 
will ever be, for orations and apt historical citations; and 
yet all who have studied know that the material, except for 
the purely military history of the period, is inaccessible,— 
that while much has been said, much is still unwritten. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE LETTER-BOOKS OF LIEU- 
TENANT ENOS REEVES, OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LINE. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN B. REEVES, CHARLESTON, SOUTH CAROLINA. 
(Continued from page 891.) 


[Letter 238.] 


“March 27, cross the Eno, a branch of the Neuse River, 
which with Flat river united, forms Cape Fear River. I 
arrived at M* Maybanes, a Commissioner, where I met my 
men. 

“On 28th we were detained for a wagon. I spent the 
evening with several of the Country girls, who were here 
spinning, having sung a song or two in order to get one of 
the girls to sing. I was obliged to sing as many to get her 
to stop; for she began a song with sixty-two verses and had 
proceeded as far as thirty, when I was so tired with it, that I 
beg’d her to stop and I would sing as many songs as she 
pleased, for it was a horrid, disagreeable tune. Any man 
that would make a song to contain sixty-two verses ought 
to be well whip’d for his folly. I am sure persons that 
would sing it, could not be possessed of much politeness, 
as they would engross the singing of a whole evening to 
themselves. 

“On the 29th I was detained the most of the day, and 
did but little else than curse the Wagon Master for letting 
Gen! Butler have a wagon he had got for me, when I would 
have scarcely let any person under Gen' Washington have 
it at such a time. 

“But as the Wagon Master was the sole cause of it, I ex- 
pect it will all be charged to his account. I, however, moved 
about seven miles and crossed Haw river in a boat, as this 
river is not fordable on this road; and lodged at Lieut. Col. 
O’Neil’s, of the Militia of this County, who is much of the 
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gentleman and a very active officer; especially against the 
Tory Fanning. He is now raising a small volunteer corps 
for six weeks, who are to be mounted on some of the first 
running horses of this County, which are to be borrowed 
or impressed for that purpose. If he don’t take him with 
them, the Devil may take him! 

‘“‘T stayed to breakfast at Col. O’Neil’s where arrived Mr. 
Penn and another gentleman from Salisbury, where they 
had been pleading in favor of some of the most notorious 
Tories and villians in the Country, which suited but ill with 
the character of a gentleman who had been a member of 
Congress for four years. On the evening of the 30th I 
arrived at a Colonel Peasley’s, who lived on the borders 
of an Irish Presbyterian settlement. The family speak 
very broad. The Colonel lives with his father, who is very 
old, has lost his teeth and can scarcely be understood; he 
is very infirm and appears to be a little childish, yet does 
he continue to perform the religious duties ‘of the family, 
which he does in a cold formal manner. He begins with a 
short prayer, then reads a chapter, (either in the Old or New 
Testament as it happens, for he begins with Genesis and 
follows chapter after chapter ’till he ends with the Revela- 
tions), after that a Psalm is sung or attempted. The old 
fellow raised it, it awakened the son’s wife who had slept 
soundly during the chapter, and lull’d a little wench to the 
same business. I with all my attention endeavored to find 
out something like a tune, but to no purpose, and I felt 
myself unhappy during the Psalms, for it seemed to be a 
burlesque on singing or rather on religion. That done they 
all kneeled for the prayer. The little negro who had been 
nodding all the time kept her seat, but the old lady (while 
on her knees) sent her a stroke on the side of her head 
which laid her sprawling. She then gathered herself up 
and kneeled with her head on the floor, and her body ele- 
vated. In this manner the old lady, in a few minutes the 
young man’s wife, five children and the little wench slept 
the prayer out, and left the Colonel the old gentleman and 
myself to enjoy the whole of it. The ceremony lasted about 
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an hour and a quarter, and on the morning of the 81st, it 
was repeated much in the same manner, the sleeping ex- 
cepted. 

“We passed Guilford Court House about the middle of 
the day, where there is nothing to be seen but ruins, graves, 
and devastation. This is the place where the Battle of 
Guilford was fought between Major Gen. Greene and Earl 
Cornwallis with the British Army, which was vastly supe- 
rior. The battle was uncertain for a long time; Col. Wash- 
ington made a charge on the King’s Guard and broke them, 
and had the Militia of North Carolina stood any way toler- 
ably, the victory would have been on our side, but they 
giving way, Gen. Greene was obliged to retreat two miles. 

“When the account of the prisoners was taken, it was 
found there was at least four British killed for one Ameri- 
can—nay some say eight or nine. Certain it is, that the 
enemy was so worsted that they did not wish to renew the 
engagement, but turned a different course, and crossed Deep 
River, where Gen. Greene left following them and returned 
back to South Carolina, and laid siege to Camden. 


“ GuILFoRD CourT Hovsg, N. C. 
“ March 81st, ’82.” 


[Letter 239.] 


“From Hillsborough to Guilford Court House is fifty 
miles. On the night of 31st ult., I lodged at a Mr. Archer’s, 
in New Garden, a Quaker settlement, and most of them, as 
well as the inhabitants of other professions are from Penn- 
sylvania; and that day crossed the North and South Buffalo 
and a branch of Reedy fork all which are small and easily 
forded. 

“ April 1, forded Deep River, and came into a settle- 
ment of Germans from Pennsylvania likewise, who were 
very busy in keeping Easter Monday, which is a noted time 
for frolicing among them. I lodged at a Mr. Hinkle’s. 

“ April 2, crossed Smearing Creek and the Beaver Dam, 
two branches of the Yadkin, on which ‘is some of as good 
land as ever I saw in my life, known by the name of Mc- 
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Culloch’s land. On the 8rd crossed Yadkin River in a 
boat, which is about one hundred and thirty yds across, 
and about seven miles from Salisbury, where I arrived 
about 12 oclock. Salisbury is built upon a hill and con- 
tains about forty houses, none of them any way elegant. 
The inhabitants are descendants from the Irish and no- 
ways genteel; their women coarse and awkward, and their 
dresses quite ‘awdry, neither fashionable nor plain, but they 
are complicated pieces, neither Robes, Gowns nor dresses . 
of the Brunswicks, the polonaise or any thing that I had 
ever saw before. 

“On the 4th I halted to exchange a wagon and get pro- 
visions. I dined with a Colonel, where I had a good honest 
dinner and some whiskey, with which this country abounds. 
I lodged in the town at M* Gamble’s, A. D. Q. M. at this post. 
The 5" day of this month was appointed for the execution 
of a Mr. Bryon, who at the time the enemy was in this 
Country raised and carried to them six hundred men from 
the forks of the Yadkin, who were mostly killed and taken 
by our people at King’s Mountain, some time after. He 
remained with the enemy at Wilmington ’till the capture 
of Lord Cornwallis and his army at York, in Virginia, 
where he left them and came hiding about near home, 
where he was taken with three others, tried and condemned 
and was to be hanged this day, but the Governor thought 
proper to postpone his execution for one week. The people 
was so enraged that I expected they would hang him them- 
selves, and I believe would, had they not kept a guard over 
the prison to prevent them. 

“My men marched in the forenoon, and toward evening 
I rode as far as General Lock’s, of the Militia. The Gen- 
eral, his wife, four daughters and two sons, are all rough 
children of nature. I was nota little surprised to see the 
General’s lady soon after my arrival measuring whiskey 
out by the gill to any person who would please to call for 
it, and was told they kept no tavern either. The families 
here, in one respect, resemble the low Dutch in their way 
of eating—that is the whole family sup their Mush and Milk 
VoL, XXI.—32 
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out of one large dish for that purpose. No tea or coffee 
was to be had here. The girls had a spark each (as they 
term their lovers). . . . It was here that I witnessed that 
practice, vulgarly called bundling. ... Please to excuse 
me, for I cannot speak of it with any degree of patience. 

“On the sixth I arrived at Squire Kern’s, Commissioner 
for Rowan County, where I was supplied with five days’ 
provisions for my party. He is a man who has seen the 
world; is much of a gentleman, and treats strangers with 
the greatest hospitality ; and his wife is so well accomplished 
that I would not have supposed her to be a native of this 
Country—he is a Pennsylvanian. 

“On the 7th rode on to a Mr. M°Clure’s, a plain family 
where I was treated very kindly; his daughter was dressed 
in the style of these parts.—Figure to yourself a slender 
girl, about six feet high, of swarthy complexion, dark hair, 
the fore part over a little roll and the hind part hanging 
loose on her neck, without shoes or stockings, a linsey pet- 
ticoat, and a kind of a dress on something like the polonaise 
but instead of being short it reached to the ground, with 
short sleeves and it is cut with lappels to pin across the 
breast, and the neck covered with a coarse handkerchief. 
Upon the whole, to me they made a very ridiculous ap- 
pearance. 

“T arrived at this place this day about 11 oclock. It 
takes the name of Charlotte from the present Queen of 
England, and the County, Mechlenburg, from the place she 
came from in Germany. The town is small with a Court- 
House in the centre, and contains about twenty-five houses, 
none of them very good. The jail was destroyed by the 
enemy when the place was in their possession. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
“ April 8, 1782,” 


[Lerrer 240.] 


“The evening of the 8th I spent very agreeably with 
Dr. and Lady, who belong to the Hospital at this place. 
I marched off on the morning of the 9th, crossed M°Cop- 
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ping’s Creek and passed through the land belonging to the 
Catawba Nation of Indians. They have a tract of land laid 
out here fifteen miles square, on the Catawba river, which 
takes its name from the Nation; they have been very 
strong but at present they cannot muster more than one 
hundred Warriors. I crossed the Twelve Mile creek in the 
rain; put up at a Mr. Crockett’s, just over it. It continued 
raining all night and all day the 11"; the men halted be- 
tween his Mill and M*Copping’s Creek. 

“TI rode on to Mr. Crawford’s through the rain, where 
the Quarter Master’s store is kept by a Mr. Galbraith. I 
was invited by M* Galbraith in the evening to accompany 
him to a dance, at a house about a mile off,—their next 
neighbors. Mr. Crawford and two of his daughters rode 
with us; tho’ it rained exceedingly hard. The eldest of 
his daughters is the only genteel girl that I have seen in 
three hundred miles. Galbraith had one girl, and I the 
other behind me; we had to ford a creek, that was very 
deep at this time, and when we got within a quarter of a 
mile of the house, we heard the company dancing. We 
arrived tolerably wet. The house was small and the floor 
was loose boarded, and they much warped with the heat of 
the fire. The company consisted of about seven awkward 
country girls and three or four young married women, and 
about six or seven men, who were much worse than the girls, 
and the most of them nearly drunk. The fiddle and fiddler 
was much alike for neither of them, nor both together could 
play; he, however, when he could not play a tune, would 
always sing it or attempt it. Their dancing was a contin- 
ued scene of labor and confusion. We attempted a country 
dance or two, and except about three couples, the rest were 
intolerably awkward, as they hobbled through the figures 
without minding the tune. We had a tolerable supper of 
meat and bread, with a little buttermilk and drank some 
very bad whiskey. We left the company about 12 o’clock, 
the men mostly drunk and some of the girls lively. *Twas 
with the greatest difficulty we got home through the rain, 
the creek, the woods and the darkness of the night,—the 
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latter was so great that for my life I could not see my horse’s 
head. The first misfortune was my lady’s hat was pulled 
off by the limb of a tree, and my horse came near running 
into a ditch and must have broken his neck, as well as ours. 
Second the freshet had run so high we were nearly carried 
down the stream. Third we got lost in the wood; fourth 
I lost my hat and got my face scratched, (I found my hat 
again), and last, we got confoundedly wet. Take it all to- 
gether, it was a horrible kind of a frolic. 

“On the 11th, though rain ceased, yet such a quantity 
had fell, that the Waxaw Creek continued to rise, and in 
the afternoon was higher than it had been known for two 
years. On the evening of the 12th my men came up and 
got the baggage wet in crossing the Twelve Mile Creek. 
They were obliged to halt here as the Waxaw still contin- 
ued so high, that neither man or horse could cross it, with 
any degree of safety. This day I have been detained for a 
wagon.—I with much difficulty got as much provision here 
as would last my men to Camden. 


“ Waxaw, SouTH CAROLINA. 
“ April 18 1782.” 


[Letrer 241.] 


“T entered South Carolina near M°Copping’s Creek, 
where I passed through the Indian land; and the road all 
through the Waxaw settlement is the line. 

“On the 14" inst. I left Mr. Crawford’s where I was 
treated with a great deal of civility; much more than I had 
experienced in any part of North Carolina (Squire Kern’s 
excepted)—I mean the back parts of it. They in general 
appear to be so interested in the affairs of the world, that 
it is death to them to part with anything, without a pros- 
pect of an immediate advantage, which you know ruins 
them at once on the score of hospitality. I crossed the 
Waxaw Creek and several small ones and put up that night 
at a vacant house on the road belonging to one Glass Car- 
tee, being the first time on my march I was obliged to lie 
outofabed. On the 15" passed the Hanging Rocks, where 
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a number of Tories going to join Lieut. Col: Tarlton, of 
the British, was met here by Co’ Lee’s cavalry, and not 
being acquainted, mistook him for Tarlton, who rode among 
them and as they were expressing their joy at arriving safe 
(as they thought), Lee’s men cut away among them and the 
whole was either killed or captured. In the afternoon I 
arrived at a house formerly belonging to M* J. Rugely, an 
elegant building which never was finished, and now is va- 
cant and all the buildings dependent on it going to ruin,— 
an elegant mill among others of less note. When the 
enemy came into these parts he took an active part, and 
while this place was in possession of the British, he was 
commissioned as Colonel among the Tories; and had his 
barn piqueted and abettee’d round, where he and eighty of 
his men was taken by Lieut. Colonel Washington’s cavalry 
by stratagem. Finding they were secure by their piquets 
from a charge, he mounted a pine log on a pair of old 
wagon-wheels, having sawed off the end, which made a 
bright appearance, and blackened the center the size of the 
calibre of a Cannon, and was drawn on with men and 
mane’d as a field piece, they planted it on an eminence and 
then sent in a demand for the place to surrender immedi- 
ately or they would fire at them. It had the desired effect, 
they surrendered on the demand. They were much mor- 
tified to be so simply taken in. Col. Washington burnt 
the barn, and abettees and some of the pallisadoes still re- 
main. On the 16" I happened over the ground where 
Gen' Gates was defeated—he was on his march to surprise 
them and they were on their march at the same time for the 
same purpose. The advance of the two armies met and had 
some firing, when our Army formed and lay on their arms 
as did the enemy. At daylight the battle began, the North 
Carolina Militia retreated immediately and left the Mary- 
land, Delaware, and a South Carolina regiment to finish the 
battle. They fought bravely, charged and repulsed the 
enemy where they fought, who were soon reinforced and 
came on again; they were at last overpowered by numbers, 
and nearly surrounded, when they retreated and then had 
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to charge their way through part of the enemy who were in 
the rear. There was a great number of valuable officers 
and men lost that day and among others the brave and ex- 
perienced officer Major General the Baron De Kalb; the 
whole of the baggage and six pieces of artillery fell into the 
hands of the enemy with a number of Officers and men 
prisoners. Gen. Gates with his Aid de Camp retreated to 
Guilford Court House where he wrote to Head Quarters. 
The men that escaped, joined him some time after at Hills- 
borough. Within sight of Camden I crossed the ground 
where Lord Rawdon attempted to surprise Gen' Greene 
when he came against this place then garrisoned by the 
enemy. He however, was ready to receive him, tho’ taken 
at some disadvantage, Co' Washington’s horse did wonders, 
charged through the enemy, got in their rear and took a 
number of prisoners, the most of which they brought off. 
General Greene was obliged to retreat a small distance, and 
his Lordship was so much drubbed he did not choose to 
follow. After this little action the General left Camden, 
crossed the Wateree River and laid siege to Ninety-six, 
which was in possession of the enemy and detached small 
parties who took possession of the enemies small posts be- 
tween Camden and Charleston, which caused them to evac- 
uate this place. Camden is a small place near the Wateree 
River, and contains at present about fourteen houses and 
the ruins of several large buildings,—the jail and Court- 
house were among the latter. Indeed the whole Country 
between this and the Waxaw is entirely destitute of inhabit- 
ants and laid waste. The British destroyed the Whigs, 
and the Whigs retaliated on the Tories, thus none escaped 
the devastation. The war has been carried on in a cruel, 
savage manner in this part of America, ’tis almost impossi- 
ble to believe, without being an eye witness to the destruc- 
tion, and at best it is a country that will not easily recover 
the ravages of War. While this Country was in the pos- 
session of the enemy the Whig and Tory inhabitants shot 
at each other, wherever they happened to meet, as all parties 
rode with their rifles, and numbers of Whigs were murdered 
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in their beds, and their houses destroyed. The country here 
is low and poor, except on the Rivers, and the pine is of a 
different specimen from the common, having long leaves 
which spread like a brush. I am here entertained by the 
Officers of the Pennsylvania Artillery, who introduced me 
to Colonel Cashaw, who is the Proprietor of Camden, and 
his son, The enemy has destroyed five mills for him and 
several other buildings of great value; he is much of the 
Gentleman and treated me very genteelly. 


“ CamDEN, 8. C. 
“ April 16" ’82.” 


[Letter 242.] 


“On the 17" I left Camden and crossed the Wateree 
River, which is about sixty yards across, and is the same 
River that I have followed down for near a hundred miles, 
for when I was in Rowan County N. C., at Squire Kern’s, 
I was within a few miles of it, which is there called the 
Catawba, which name it retains until it comes within about 
eight miles of this place, where a small Creek called the 
Wateree changes its name and holds it, till it joins the Con- 
garee. I was accompanied the most of this route by Co! 
Cashaw and his son, who has lately arrived from Europe, 
having been there for his education. I found him a young 
gentleman of understanding, free and sociable, but unex- 
perienced in the world. We parted with a promise from 
him to come and spend some time with me in camp. On 
the 18" I arrived at McCord’s Ferry on the Congaree 
River. Yesterday and to day I have halted to let my men 
refresh themselves. I am now within seventy-five miles of 
Head-Quarters, where I expect to arrive in five days from the 
time I leave this place. I find the face of the country more 
changed within fifty miles than I have for three hundred 
before. My course from Charlotte to Camden was near 
South-West but since I crossed the Wateree I have nearly 
steered a due North course. Here is the first place that I 
have come across the Palmetto tree or rather species of it 
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called the Palmetto Royal and Parrots or rather Parroquetts, 
and I am told, that Alligators are to be found in this River. 
I at present stay at a Mr. Brown’s, who is A. D. Q. M. at this 
post, or assistant to Mr. M*°Cord who the place belongs to. 
You may expect my next from Camp. 


“ ConGAREE, 8. C. 
“ April 20" 1782.” 
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SOME LETTERS OF JOSEPH GALLOWAY, 1774-1775. 
CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. THEODORE M. ETTING. 


[These letters were written to the great-great-grandfather of the con- 
tributor, and have been preserved as mementos of an old family friend- 
ship. Although yellow with age, the writing is still clear and legible. 
We copy them because they serve to throw a side light on a period an- 
terior to the Revolution; not that side with which we most sympathize, 
but the other, the Tory side. Joseph Galloway was loyal to the mother 
country, and sought to stem the tide which was rising and sweeping all 
before it; but finding his efforts of no avail to prevent a separation from 
Great Britain, retired to his estate, “Trevose,” in Bucks County, where 
he remained until after the indemnity proclamation of Lord Howe ; he 
then entered the British lines, and subsequently went to England, where 
he died. “Trevose,” one of the most considerable estates in the neigh- 
borhood of Philadelphia, was confiscated after Mr. Galloway was at- 
tainted of high treason by the Pennsylvania Assembly. ] 


“Trevose, Jan. ye 14 177 


“ Dear SiR; 

“‘T had wrote all but the last Page of the letter on Public 
Affairs, on the Day of the Date, intending to finish it the 
next morning, when I was prevented by an accident which 
entirely disabled me from using my right Thumb, otherwise 
you sh‘ have heard from me sooner. 

“You say, ‘you do not altogether acquiesce with .. . 
explicit approbation our Assembly have given to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Congress.’ In this you do not much differ 
in opinion from me, as I totally disagree with them in all, 
and think they have not taken one foot of that ground 
which they should have taken. When I went to the Assem- 
bly and found they had approved of the measures of the 
Congress so fully, and had appointed me one of the Dele- 
gates at the next, I very explicitly told them, that I entirely 
disapproved of them. I did so in Congress and continued 
yet of ye same opinion and that I might not appear to 
undertake the Execution of measures which my judgement 
and conscience disapproved I could not serve them as a 
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Delegate at the ensuing Congress. And yet I could not pre- 
vail in persuading them to a new appointment in my stead. 

“The conduct of this Assembly in this Respect has given 
great uneasiness to many. The men of Property begin to 
think & speak their Sentiments, and I hope will in a little 
time take that Lead which their Consequence entitle them 
to. But I conclude this will not be the case until the meas- 
ures of Parliament are known, and they can hope to be 
protected in their upright conduct. 

‘* A Committee has been appointed for this County by a 
few warm People of neither Property or significance among 
us. But I think they have found it so contrary to the sense 
of the County that they will not attend the Provincial Con- 
gress. The design of their Meeting to prevail on the Peo- 
ple to Appoint in the several Townships Military officers, 
raise companies, and prepare for opposing with Arms the 
British Forces. 

“Mrs & Miss Galloway unite with me in our best Com- 
pliments to Mrs. Verplanck. Mrs. Galloway enjoins me not 
to forget as I did in my last to request Mrs. Verplanck to 
propose her compliments to Mrs. Ludlow, and return her 
grateful thanks for the very acceptable and plentiful present 
of Roots. Miss Galloway has received the gloves, with 
which she is extremely pleased, particularly with ye work 
on the Back, for which she is much obliged to Mrs. Ver- 
planck. The china is arrived safe. 

“T am D* Sir with great Truth & Esteem 

“ Your obliged & Obed* Sev' 


“ J. GALLOWAY. 
“Pp, §. 


“What are your Assembly about! 
“T hope they will not follow the mad President of 
Pennsl*,” 


“ Bucks, TREVOSE Dec. 7 1774. 


“ Dear SiR; 

“T have no doubt but it will be agreeable to you to hear 
of our safe arrival at Trevose. We left Amboy on Monday 
and dined at Home yesterday, where we had the satisfaction 
to find Mrs. Galloway and my Family in Health. The Time 
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since my arrival has not admitted of my hearing from the 
City, and little news circulates at this Season of the year in 
the country. Nothing has offered which could give you 
either Pleasure or concern, tho’ indeed in these perilous 
Times, was it not for the suspense and uncertainty attending 
them, no news perhaps would be most agreeable. Should 
any thing worthy of your Perusal hereafter occur I shall 
take the Liberty of communicating it, as I hope to hear 
from thence occasionally, on account of your Health, which 
I very sincerely wish may increase & continue to a good 
old age. 

“‘T well know the generous mind neither wishes nor ex- 
pects to receive acknowledgement of Favors conferred and 
yet the same disposition in Persons receiving them, sit easy 
under the omission of such acknowledgements. Permit me 
then on my own account to thank you for the many proofs 
you have given me of your Regard & Friendship, and to 
assure you they have given birth to the warmest Impressions 
of the same kind on my part. 

*T live in Expectation that you will fulfil your intention 
of coming in the Spring to this part of Pennsylvania. Mrs. 
Galloway unites with me in renewing our earnest Solicita- 
tions, should that be ye case, that you and Mrs. Verplanck 
will make Trevose the Place of your Residence during your 
stay, and will not think of taking Lodgings at Bristol. You 
may here have the benefit of the waters without the Injury 
which may be derived from the heat or air of that place. 
The air of Trevose is acknowledged to be pure & healthful. 
The Alterative from salt to pure fresh air, assisted by the 
use of the waters, which may be obtained any day, and a 
moderate share of exercise, may and will in all probability 
restore your constitution. I wish I had other motives to 
add, but I have none save, that nothing shall be wanting in 
our Power, to render your Situation agreeable & happy, and 
to convince you, with how much Truth and Sincerity I am 

“ Your obliged &. 
‘“‘ Most obedient Servant, 
“ Jos. GALLowAyY. 
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“Mrs. Galloway joins me in best compliments to Mrs. 
Verplanck, and gives her many Thanks for her great Good- 
ness and civilities to her daughter. 

“My compliments to Mr. & Mrs. M°Ivers, Duane, Hoff- 
man and Low, and all other enquiring Friends, as well in 
Long Island, the Yonkers & N. York.” 


“ TREVOSE, Bucks, Feb. 14 1775. 
“ Dear Sir; 


“A variety of engagements has prevented my answering 
your very obliging Favor of the 24" Ist. Ishould be greatly 
defective in that Friendship which I entertain for you, should 
I omit to inform you in Confidence, that you will see my 
sentiments more at Large in a Pamphlet now in the Press 
in New York. When I began it, I was in a low state of 
Health, and by the Time I had finished it, so much unwell 
with a fever and colic, as to be altogether unable to correct 
or copy my first thoughts. This induced me at Times, to 
think of delaying the Publication, But the Necessity that 
called for it, and a Belief that it will be of use, has induced 
me to run the risk of critical censures for the Public Good, 
being confident that the Principles and Doctrines are sound 
and irrefragable. 

“T thank you for the Pamphlets. They are well wrote, 
and will be of great service. They have produced a happy 
effect in this Province. I wish more of them had been for 
sale in Philadelp* and advertised in our Papers. Many 
complain they cannot procure them, and yet I think they 
all have capital Defects. They assert the necessity of a 
Supreme Legislative Authority, but do not prove it to the 
comprehension of common Readers. They do not show 
the rights of the American Subject or even acknowledge 
that we have any. They do not own that we have any 
Grievance and consequently nothing is pointed out as a 
Constitutional Remedy, and therefore they all leave the mind 
of the inquisitive Reader totally unsatisfied, which perceiv- 
ing something very essential to their Freedom & Happiness 
wanting, in their present situation, become bewildered on 
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the subject and are thence led to condemn the Perform- 
ance. 

“T must applaud the Intention of your Legislature to 
pass a Militia Bill. It being in my opinion absolutely 
necessary not to defend you against the Parent State, but 
against the oblivious Danes & Saxons, ‘From whom; good 
Lord deliver us.’ 

“Tt is with great pleasure I assure you that Moderation 
is taking place of the violence in this Province, in a more 
rapid Progress than my most sanguine expectations ever 
suggested. We only want, what you fortunately have, a 
free Press, to recall the deluded people to their senses, and 
that I hope will be supplied in a very short time. 

“Mrs, & Miss Galloway join in most respectful compli- 
ments to yourself and the worthy Mrs. Verplanck. 

‘“* Believe me, 

* Dear Sir, with great Truth & Sincerity, 
“Your very affectionate 
“humble servant, 
“ Jos. GALLOWAY.” 


“TREVOSE, April 1 1775. 
“ Dear Sir; 


‘Tt gave me real Pleasure to hear thro’ Mr. Rivington by 
the last Post that your Health still continued unimpaired. 
I have not been without some uneasy apprehension of the 
contrary—as I know by experience how difficult a task it is 
for invalids to avoid exposing themselves to the inclement 
& hostile seasons of the Winter. I suspect you have been 
more prudent in this respect than myself, as I have by 
several acts of Indiscretion, a good deal diminished that 
Health, which the air of New York, Long Island, and the 
Yonkers generously bestowed upon me. 

“ As the Commendation of those we esteem ever affords 
the highest Satisfaction to the well meaning Mind, your 
approbation, with that of my other friends in New York, of 
the ‘Candid Examination,’ could not fail to produce that 
effect. 
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“Tt has not wanted friends to support it in this Province. 
I find it decried by none but Independents, or such as are 
determined to bring about a total separation of the two 
countries at all events, and they are, you may be assured 
but one fourth Part of our People. The late news from 
London partly fabricated in Philad* and published by the 
high Flyers in London, who know nothing of the secrets of 
the cabinet, have elated the spirits of the Whigs to the 
highest Degree,—notwithstanding the accounts are contra- 
dicted by every authentic & solid Intelligence, and thus I 
imagine they will remain until the Resolutions of Parlia- 
ment are known, when I have not the least Doubt, but they 
will fall as much below Par, as they are now above. 

“You have no doubt seen the answer to ye ‘ Candid Ex- 
amination.’ It is the Production of a fortnight Labour of 
the Pennsylvania Farmer and his old Assistant Charles 
Thompson. From the little approbation it met with here, 
I should not have thought it worthy of a Reply, But it 
gave me an opportunity of explaining some Principles of 
the Pamphlet more fully—And besides I thought that the 
vanity and Ignorance of the Authors ought to be exposed. 
I have therefore sent to Mr. Rivington a reply, which I hope 
he will publish with all convenient Speed. Should this meet 
with your approbation I shall be happy. Perhaps there is 
in it too much acrimony, and yet I think they deserve it. 

“T hope you, and our other very good Friend Mrs. Ver- 
planck have not given over your intention of visiting this 
Part of our Province, and that you will not forget that our 
house and the best accommodations it affords will be entirely 
yours, and that you will make us very happy in accepting 
of them. 

“Mrs. & Miss Galloway join in compliments & best wishes 
to you and Mrs. Verplanck, with 

* Dear Sir 
“Your affectionate & 
*“* Most obedient servant, 


“ Jos. GALLOWAY. 
“Mr. SAMUEL VERPLANCK.” 
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“TREVOSE, June 24 1775. 
“ Dear Sir; 


‘It gave me real Pleasure to find by Mrs. Bard that your 
Health continued so well restored, as to make you engage 
in the busy Scene of Politics. I know you have been led 
into it by the laudable desire of Assisting in the Preserva- 
tion of the Peace & good order of your Country in these 
Times of general confusion. I sincerely wish your Health 
may keep pace with your Desires, and that by the ond’ you 
may be able to fulfil the other. As to myself I have I hope 
retired in Time from the distressing and ungrateful Drudgery 
of Public Life. The want of Health was one great motive, 
but I had many others, which united to become too powerful 
to resist. I am convinced by experience the first was a good 
one, and whether the others may be ranked in the same 
class, a little time will discover. 

“T hear with anxiety the distress which has more than 
once threatened your City. I feel for the Inhabitants, and 
sincerely wish them a Speedy & happy relief from their 
Fears. We have often wished for you and the worthy Mrs. 
Verplanck and your good little Boy with us here, where I 
believe order & calmness of conduct prevail, as yet more 
than any other Part whatever. 

“Should you find it necessary or agreeable to leave your 
City either on account of your Health or any other, the 
Assylum of my House shall always be yours, Mrs, Ver- 
planck and your little Boy, and by making it so you will 
greatly contribute to ye Pleasure of Mrs. & Miss Galloway 
& myself. They.join me in best wishes & compliments to 
yourself & Mrs, Verplanck with 

“ Dear Sir 
‘“‘ Your faithful & affectionate 
“ humble sev’, 
“J. GALLoway.” 


“TREVOSE Aug. 17 1775. 
 Dzar Sir. . 


‘“‘T am happy in hearing by Mr. Croake that your Health 
continues. May it long continue in Defiance of the Fatigue 
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which must necessarily follow your constant attention to 
the Peace & Safety of your Country. As to myself I grow 
fat & more hearty than I have been during the last ten 
years. Retirement to a like scene to that in which you are 
now engaged in, and a consciousness of having acted my 
Part in it with Firmness & Integrity towards both countries, 
whose interest is inseparable, as long as there remained the 
least Prospect of my doing service and my own Safety would 
permit, have greatly contributed to restore my health beyond 
my most sanguine Expectations. And however I may differ 
with many respecting the mode of redress, and the means 
of accommodating the unhappy Differences between them, 
and preventing the Effusion of Human Blood, of which the 
prospect daily grows more distressing, yet I shall be happy 
to find in the unforeseen events of things that I have been 
mistaken and others in the Right. Hitherto in this Respect, 
I own I have been unfortunate, as any important incident 
tends to prove, that we are on the brink of a Precipice ‘ big 
with the fate of America.’ 

“T entertained some time since more than a wish to have 
spent the Winter in New York, & had prepared to put my 
Resolution into Execution, but it is difficult in these peril- 
ous Times, to know where is the place of most Safety for a 
Family, and believing none more safe than the country I 
live in, it will induce me to continue here until the contrary 
shall appear. 

“We are extremely concerned at hearing of the extreme 
illness of Mrs. M’Ivers. But no further news than what 
Mr. Croake brought of it, having arrived at Bristol, for 
some time, we are in hopes, she is ere this recovered, which 
we most sincerely wish. 

“Mrs. & Miss Galloway unite in affectionate wishes for 
the safety & Happiness of yourself Mrs. Verplanck and 
your promising little Boy. 

“ With Dr. Sir 

“Your faithful & affectionate humble servant 
“ Jos. GALLOway.” 
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OBSTRUCTIONS TO IRISH IMMIGRATION TO PENN. 
SYLVANIA, 1736. 


[The following letter is of interest as showing some of the obstructions 
put in the way of immigration from Ireland to Pennsylvania early in the 
last century. The original, in the “ Penn Manuscripts” of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, is addressed: ‘‘ To | St | Penn, Knight | Proprie- 
tor of Pensilvania | now In London;” and is endorsed, ‘‘ Letter from an 
Trish Capt® about Ships being stop’d going to Pensilv*.’’] 


‘‘ DuBLin, May 8, 1786. 
“ Hon? Sr. 

“ As you are the proprietor of pensilvania & being informed of 
your being in London I would beg Liberty to inform your Wor- 
ship of some of the Deficulty w® poor people that are flying 
from the oppresion of Landlords & tyeths (as they term it) to 
severall parts of America Viz: When Last our Irish parlement 
was sitting there was a Bill brought in respecting the Trans- 
portation to America which made it next to a prohibition said 
Bill greatly allarmed the people perticularly in the north of 
Ireland and least a second should suckceed greater num" than 
usuall made ready but when said Landlords found it so the fell 
on with other means by destresing the Owners & Masters of 
the Ships there being now ten in the harbour of Belfast the 
methoud they fell in with first was that when anny of said 
Ships Advertised that they were Bound for such a Port & when 
they would be in redeness to seal & thire willingness to agree 
with the passengers for which & no other Reasons they Esued 
out thire Warrants and had severall of said Owners & masters 
apprehended & likewise the printers of said Advertisement* & 
Bound in bonds of a thousand pounds to apear att Carrick- 
fergus assizes or be thrown into a Lowthsome Geoal and for no 
other reson than Encuraging his Majesty’s subjects as they 
were pleased to cale thire Indectment from on plantation to 
another But even affter all this when the assizes came on they 
were affread of thire Enlargement and beged verry earnessly of 
ye Judges to heave them continued upon thire Recognize’—the 
consequence of which may easey be seen most of said Ships 
being strangers would heave effectually Ruined them But the 
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Judge was pleased to Discharge them nay one of the Justices 
gott up in Court & swore By G—d if anny came to Lisburn the 
town in w" he lived to puplise an advertizement he would 
Whipe him throw the Town To w* the Judge verry mildly re- 
plied To concider if they Deserved it & if he whiped anny 
person to do it according to Law Money has beeing offerd by 
some of them to Swere against some of said Ships & Rewards 
actualy given But yett a more Hellish contrivances has been 
thought of & is put in practice by the Coll’ Geo. Macartney of 
Belfast he will not now when said ships and passingers was 
just redy to seal so much as allow the poor people to carry 
thire old Bed Cloaths with them allthow ever so old under ‘pre- 
tence of An Act of the British parlement made in the tenth & 
Eleventh Years of the Rean of King William & Repealed in ye 
year 1732 and said Ships being obliged to lay this affair before 
the Com" of Dublin has appointed one Mr John Mean who has 
likewise stated the whole affair before one Francis Wilks Esq in 
London whom I refair said Mr Mean & I & likewise most of the 
mer* in this Town are affraid of success even with the Com™ 
will be obliged to lay it before the Lord Leu‘ of this Kingdom 
& if that should feal than nothing less than his Majesty's Gra- 
tious Interpotion cane effect (it affords us some dawening hopes 
of our Greveances being removed) His Majestys encurege’ & 
liberaty but a loss what does that in the meantime when no 
less than ten Ships has been these 18 or 20 days and no aper- 
ance of getting away and advanst charge the seson passing and 
which is yett much more moveing 17 or 18 hun‘ souls maney of 
which are in most deplorable circumstances not being so much 
as able to pay thire passage and all of them destitute of howses 
to put thire heads into or of means wherewith to suport them- 
selves maney of which has depended on their Friends in America 
from home they yearly have Acct* and one [torn] they only de- 
pend for thire information But our Landlords here affrims that 
those Acct’ are all of them Forgerys & Lyes the Contrivances 
of the proprietors Trustees & Masters of the American Ships. 

“Tf you think fitt to make anny furder use of these Acct* I 
do promise to make all of them appear matter of fact I am 
affraid I heave been tow Tedius thefore beg leave subcri* my 
self your Hon™ Most Hum™ & Most ob‘ Ser . 

“Joun Srewakr. 
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“ post—if your Hon’ will please to Ans* derect to the care of 
Mr. Hugh White mer* in Dublin. 

“N. B. I did not think proper in the body of the Letter to 
acquaint Your Hon’ y‘ of those ten Ships there is eight bound 
for Dalour [Delaware ?] & verry counciderable with them for to 
my knowledge there will be in a vessall that I bought last year 
in Margos Hucke [Marcus Hook] near Chister in or about seven 
hun* pounds Ster’ mostly in Speece if this does not prevent 
them from getting over allogether. But with respect to y’ 
warr* I heave mentioned its matter of Fact. 

“Tam &e, 
“Joun Srewarr.” 
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LETTERS OF GENERALS DANIEL MORGAN AND 
PETER MUHLENBERG. 


CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE W. SCHMUCKER. 


[The following interesting letters, addressed to Colonel Taverner 
Beale, of Virginia, were found among his papers by our contributor. 
Prior to his service in the militia, under General Daniel Morgan, Colo- 
nel Beale had been an officer in the Eighth Virginia Line, and resigned 
in March of 1777.] 


“WINCHESTER 7th of June, 1781. 
“ Dr Sir, 

“T am directed by the Legislature of Virginia to raise a 
Brigade of Volunteers for the term of three months for the 
immediate defence of this state which is threatened with 
immediate destruction except we can make head and stop 
the progress of the enemy. They have given me ample 
powers to appoint officers for that purpose and have sent me 
a number of commissions to fill up as Ithink proper. Colo. 
Triplett I have appointed to raise a Brigade below the Ridge 
in Fauquier and Loudon, Colo. Darke in Berkeley and 
Hampshire, Colo. Smith in Frederick and Shendoe, will 
you undertake to raise what men you can in your County 
and join Colo. Smith. The matter is just this, if we do not 
make head and oppose the enemy they will destroy us.— 

‘“* My dear sir, delay no time on this occasion our all de- 


_ pends on our exertions, please communicate success in this 


matter to Colo. Smith from time to time, all this must be 
performed in a few days, I have now taken the field. 
“T am sir your 
“ obed’t servt 
“Dan Moraan, 


“Coto. TAVERNER BEALE.” 
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“CAMP BEFORE YORK, Octob’r 2d, 1781. 
“My pgar Sir: 


“ Capt. Ludemann wrote you some time ago by my direc- 
tion, informing you of the arrival of the French fleet. I 
expected we should have had you down among us to enjoy 
a sight both interesting and entertaining. We are now 
encamped within sight of York and our works are carrying 
on within 900 yards of their works. The cannon are roar- 
ing continually and in about four days more we shall have 
120 cannon and 20 mortars playing upon them; in short by 
the 13th I hope Lord Cornwallis and his army will be in 
our possession.—Now, sir, let me turn back a little to the 
time when you left us—As soon as we had certain intelli- 
gence that the French fleet was off the Coast, it was appre- 
hended that the enemy would attempt to escape by crossing 
James River, I was therefore sent with full powers to collect 
Militia, destroy Bridges, Mills, &c. in short to throw every im- 
pediment into his Lordship’s way I possibly could.—When 
I returned I was ordered to the command on the Lines with 
400 Regulars 400 Riflemen and 1400 Militia. There I re- 
mained until we marched to this place. During the time I 
was in the Lines we took about twenty of Tarleton’s men and 
confined him so closely to the town, that he was compelled 
to give over dashing. The Commander in Chief expressed 
his entire approbation of my conduct and in terms that 
flattered my ambition. The army is at present arranged in 
the following manner. The first Brigade of Light Infantry, 
with the Riflemen and Cavalry on the right—Commanded 
by Gen. Muhlenberg. The 2 Brigade of Light Infantry by 
Gen’l Hazen. The Pennsylvania Line and Gaskin’s Reg- 
iment by Wayne. Marylanders next by G’l Gist. Jersey, 
New York and Rhode Island next by Gen’l Clinton. The 
French Army comprise the left wing. In our March from 
Williamsburg to this place I had the advance with my Bri- 
gade, the Cavalry and Riflemen. As I know it will give 
you pleasure I shall just tell you that there never was more 
Harmony subsisted in any Corps than in mine at present 
and that I am established in the Command, not only by the 
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Order of the Commander in Chief, but with the best wishes 
and congratulations of every officer in it. The reasons of 
some Manceuvres you shall know when I see you. 
“T am, Dr Sir, 
“ Yours Affectionately, 
“P. MUHLENBERG. 


“P.S. By a letter just rec’d from Gen. Greene we are 
informed that a most obstinate and bloody action has been 
fought to the Southward. The Enemy had 700 killed and 
wounded and we took 400 prisoners. Colo. Washington is 
wounded and taken, and report says that our Friend Camp- 
bell is killed.” 

“MonTGOMERY, Feb’y 4th, 1799. 
*“¢ My pear Sir: 

“T have accidentally met with Mr. Jordan in the City, 
who handed me your favor of the 29th of December last. 
I am sorry to inform you, that it was not in my power to 
render any service, or to assist Mr. Jordan in prosecuting 
his claim.' The truth of the matter is—When an Old Claim 
is presented especially for Military Services, obstacles with- 
out number arise on every side; & Congress is so much 
engag’d in Creating New Debts, that they have no leisure 
to Contemplating the payment of old ones, 

“You may easily conceive that not having heard from 
you for a considerable length of time, the sight of a letter 
from you would give me pleasure, but this pleasure is 
doubled when I read your description of Situation &c. 
Shadd—Rock—Pike—Trout—Deer—Cyder & Brandy—’tis 
very well. But have you somebody—or anybody to assist 
you in catching the fish—or tapping the Cyder! as to Deer, 
I remember you could hardly kill one in Shennandoa when 
you were young, & spry, & therefore I conjecture they are 
in no great Danger from you at the present time. This 
accounts for your wishing to have me alongside of you. 
You know (though you would never own it) that Iam a 


1 Captain John Jordan, formerly of Colonel Benjamin Flower’s Artil- 
lery Artificers, Continental Line. 
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better marksman than you are, and as to fishing you never 
disputed the pre-eminence with me. Your plan therefore 
certainly is that I shall head the Hunting & Fishing Depart- 
ment and leave the Government of the Cellar to you. 

“What an Idea! What an excellent Group in prospec- 
tive! Can it be realized? I believe not—for I just now 
call to mind that the Pike in the Ohio are much larger 
than those with you—and tho’ the Pike in Jackson’s River 
are larger than those in Perkiomen, still they are not so 
sweet. 

‘But before I fill my paper let me say a word or two 
relative to Family affairs. I am not in the present Con- 
gress, but a Member of Congress Elect. Next October the 
time of Governor Mifflin expires, and a new Governor is to 
be chosen. I am strongly solicited by the Republican, as 
well as German party, to declare myself a Candidate. But 
I can not get my own consent, and I would rather resign 
my seat in Congress, than step one inch further in the way 
of promotion. Perhaps I am growing old—perhaps my 
nerves are weak. But I think I can without a Spirit of — 
Divination foresee troublesome times when ‘The Post of 
Honor is a private Station.’ 

“With regard to politics I shall say nothing—not that I 
am afraid anything should slip from my pen, that would 
subject me to the penalties of The Sedition Laws. But 
because it would require volumes to make only an abridge- 
ment. I shall only say the Old Tories are singing Halle- 
lujah, and the old Proverb is fast verifying, Every Dog has 
his day. 

“T still live at the Trapp in the house my father lived 
when you were here. Mr. Swaine lives in the first house 
below me where Colo. Patton lived. He keeps store and is 
a Magistrate. He and his Wife are both very well. But 
they have had the misfortune to lose all their Children and 
no probability of retrieving the loss. 

“My family consists of my Wife and myself, Harry, 
Hetty, Peter, Mary Ann, and Frank. 

“ Harry is still one of the Senior Lieutenants in the Corps 
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of Artillery, and for the present stationed at West Point. 
Hetty has for six years past been, and still remains with 
her Grandmother in Philada, The other three are with 
me. As to my future prospects I have already hinted, that 
I am heartily tired of Politics. I have 10,000 acres of most 
excellent land on the Sciota. I have been there twice, & 
there I wish to spend the remainder of my days, only a few 
considerations prevent my moving this Spring. My mother 
is still living and protests. My mother in law is also living 
and as my wife is the only remaining child she has, she 
joins the protest agt the separation, tho’ neither want my 
assistance; my mother in law particularly, as she has the 
whole estate in hand, and adds to it considerably every year. 
My wife joins in affectionate & respectful compliments to 
Mrs. Beale & the family. 
“T am, Dear Sir 


*‘ ‘Yours Sincerely, 
“PP. MUHLENBERG.” 
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THE BATTLE OF THE WOODEN SWORD. 
BY HON. SAMUEL W. PENNYPAOKER, LL.D. 


On January 22, 1798, while Congress was in session in 
Congress Hall, at the southeast corner of Sixth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, two of its members, Roger Gris- 
wold, of Connecticut, and Matthew Lyon, of Vermont, had 
@ personal altercation which attracted wide attention and 
led to the production of both verse and caricature. The 
details may be found in my monograph upon Congress Hall, 
page 16. They are vividly and accurately depicted in the 
hitherto unknown ballad given below, which appeared in 
the “ Seat of the Muses” of a magazine published in 1798 
at Fredericksburg, Maryland, called The Key. The maga- 
zine lived through but one year, and contained an unusual 
amount of Revolutionary anecdote and incident. It was 
edited by John D. Carey and printed by Matthias Bartgis. 
The only copy I have ever seen or heard of belonged to the 
printer. 


THE BATTLE OF THE WOODEN SWORD! OR, THE MODERN 
PUGILISTS. 


A NEW SONG IN TWO PARTS. 


“ An hundred men with each a pen, 
Or more, upon my word, sir, 

It is most true, would be too few, 
Their valour to record, sir."’ 


FIRST PART. Chorus. 
Tune— Yankee Doodle. Sing Yankee doodle, bow, wow, 
In any age, or any page wow, 
Of fam’d old mother Clio, Yankee doodle dandy, 
We cannot say, so vile a fray, Let us record the wooden sword, 


Rais’d such a hue and cry, O. And with the glass be handy. 
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We all must blush, and cry out 
hush! 
At what has pass’d so recent, 
Within the wall of Congress Hall, 
O la! ’twas too indecent. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


But still to sing a funny thing, 

At night when we are quaffing, 
Which to record the wooden sword, 
I’m sure wil! keep us laughing. 

Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Therefore draw near, and you shall 
hear 
A tale fit for derision, 
That I do ken ’bout Congress men, 
And claim’d mature decision. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


But to proceed with quickest speed, 
And not prolong my ditty, 
If I can tell my story well 
You'll laugh, or it’s a pity. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Some Congress folks must pass their 
jokes 
Upon one Matthew Lyon, 
Insulting Pat, the democrat, 
Whilst some look’d snigg’ring sly 
on. 
. Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


The speaker then, and Congress men, 
Were standing out of place, sir, 
When Lyon spit, a little bit, 
In Roger Griswold’s face, sir. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


It was, they say, a silly fray, 
Caus’d by some silly word, sir, 
That chanc’d to slip from Griswold’s 
lip, 
About a wooden sword, sir. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 





At which he roar’d, and damn’d the 
sword, 
And did not storm a little, 
His feelings hurt, which made him 
squirt 
In Roger’s face his spittle. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Like with a blast, they stood aghast, 
The men of this great forum, 
Who loud did prate, and execrate 
This breach of their decorum. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Some rose to blame, O fy, for shame, 
Cry’d out each one and all, sir. 
From north to south, in ev’ry mouth, 
’T was heard round Congress Hall, 

sir. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Now round the world, I’m sure ’tis 
hurl’d, 
How Griswold spoke provoking, 
Tn frantic fit, how Lyon spit, 
And sad has prov’d their joking. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Some members rose, for fear that 
blows 
Would speedy follow after, 
Some seem’d confus’d, some rail’d, 
abus’d, 
And some burst out in laughter. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Yet some confess’d, that in arrest, 
And that without denial, 
Lyon be plac’d, and be disgrac’d, 
At least to stand a trial. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


In torrents pour, in ev’ry door, 
The folks of every station, 
Wide staring all, to see a brawl 
’Midst rulers of a Nation. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 
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Indeed the case had brought disgrace 
On any in this City: 
As soon ’twas heard, the house re- 
ferr’d 
Itself in a Committee. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


While some were mute, some in dis- 
pute, 
And all in sad convulsion, 
Some said in fact, so vile an act 
Deserv’d direct expulsion. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


One member said, I’m not afraid 
To speak in fire and thunder! 
While men & boys, who heard the 
noise, 
Stood gaping, mute with wonder. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Now Lyon thought that he had 
brought 
His pigs to a bad market. 
The wooden sword he heard encor’d 
And ev’ry dog would bark it. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


So he began a long harangue, 
How much he had been wear’ed, 
Which made at least, him act the 
beast, 
Because he’d been cashier’d. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


He then cried out, at length no 
doubt, 
If I should be compliant, 
The time will come, they’ll kick my 
b—m, 
Yet still, I’m to be silent. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


What’s that was said, cries one quite 
red, 
With blushes much confounded, 
Another breach, by filthy speech ; 
His rudeness is unbounded. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 





Then much did they his vice pour- 
tray, 
By many days’ debating, 
And strange to tell, did not expel 
The man we are narrating. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


This cost U. 8., if right I guess, 
Twelve thousand dollars rhino, 
Which, bye the bye, will make us 

sigh, 
Instead of laughing, I know. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Yet, lest I’m long, let’s end this song, 
And none his laughter smother, 
I’ve sung one truth, and now for- 

sooth, 
I'll briefly sing another. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


SECOND PART. 


Against his will, when Roger still 
Saw Matthew was not outed, 
And from his seat did not retreat, 
He swore he should be routed. 

Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


So next he went, with bad intent, 
And enter’d Congress Hall in; 
He took his cane to crack the brain, 
And lay old Matthew sprawling. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


So in a trice, he struck him thrice, 
Most soundly on the head, sir, 
And beat him fore, all o’er and o’er, 
Till Lyon sadly bled, sir. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


He seized the tongs, to ease his 
wrongs, 
And Griswold then assail’d, 
By heinous drubs, from heinous 
clubs, 
Disorder now prevailed. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 
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Some members mad, some very glad, 
Some still as any mouse, sir, 
Some rais’d a roar, shew them the 
door, 
Or they'll pollute the house, sir. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


If there’s no rule, we'll keep men cool, 
Whilst in this house we’re sitting, 
With broken heads, we’ll keep our 
beds, 
And scandal crown the meeting. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 





Now both assuage their cruel rage, 
Possess’d of melancholy, 
And to accede, they both agreed 
No more to shew their folly. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 


Thus ends the song, tho’ very long, 
About the Wooden Sword, sir, 
When next in spite, they spit and 
fight, 
The deed we will record, sir. 
Sing Yankee doodle, &c. 
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LETTER OF Dr. WILLIAM SHIPPEN, SENIOR, 1777. 

“ Jany 4% 1777, 
“My DEAR BROTHER 

“Your favor of 31 Dec™ just now came safe to hand w the little bag 
directed to Benj. Chew Esq markt £20.13.9 which I shall take care to 
deliver & take his receipt for it & send md pw per first opportunity—but 
shall not be able to send the Receipt I had from Mr. J. J. C. for you may 
know that when we were threatened with the entering of How’s Army 
into the City I thought it prudent to move all my Deeds & Papers into 
the wn among which is your Receipt above mentioned and as my 
Daughter Sukey had been driven out of Princeton with her children &c 
It was proper for me to see what was become of her & therefore in m 
Tour to ye different Hospitals at Bethlehem Eastown & Allentown 

roceeded to Oxford Furnace in the Jerseys & there I found them in a 

ory Country yet out of the road of the Enemy—I left her on Christmas 
rony A the Day after rode to Eastown through a very heavy Snow storm 
to Bethlehem when I came there the Doctor’s wife told me that Gen! 
Washington had sent to D' Shippen that night to come to him as soon 
as possible & bring with him several of his Surgeons for that he should 
have an action by the time he could come to him to Newtown. I there- 
fore set off next morning after him not knowing how many might be 
wounded that I might assist them & when I came to Newtown I found 
the General returned with 1000 Hessians 1200 Stand of Arms &. & 
scarce anybody wounded—The next day I set off with Will to 4 Lanes 
End to fix up another Hospital for the sick, leaving the General pre- 
paring for another expedition in ye Jerseys, where he has been busily 
engaged ever since fighting & I hear harassing the Enemy & ’tis said 
today that he has drove all How’s Army from Trenton through Prince- 
ton taken 8 of his field pieces killed many of his Leg Hessians, High- 
landers & Britons the particulars we are impatiently waiting to hear. 
Old Gen. Putnam is preparing to march Ay of the Militia to 
assist if needful. Our Tory Gentry look blank & hang their chins for 
fear we shall conquer. I was when from home within a few miles of the 
place where Gen. Lee was taken prisoner & when I heard it thought it 
might be providentialy designed to prevent our placing to great a de- 
pendence upon an Arm of flesh & direct us to look up to him who has 
the command of Armies, Generals as well as men and I trust it has had 
that happy effect. 

“ While I was at Bethlehem we had Generals Gates Sulyvan, Arnold, 
Stirling and St. Clair all in spirits w” Heath —— every min- 
ute. I have now my hands full with the sick at the different Hospitals 
in and about the City, but as soon as I hear the fate of our present im- 
portant engagement I will find time to write you again. My Love to 
your Lady, Sally Burd, Yeates & children & to Polly Gray. 

“T am your Loving Brother, 
“W* SHIPPEN. 
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“John, Andrew & Billy Allen are gone over to How & ’tis said they 
took cousin Neddy Shippen with them. I have not asked his Daddy 
about him yet. 

“Tt is reported that R* Stockton was taken prisoner at Monmouth 
used very ill & is since dead & that they have destroyed our fine Ororry 
& burnt the College w" I hope is not true. 

“ Our General Washington at present our Dictator till June is as cool 
& calm as he is Brave & prudent.” 


Scots PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CEMETERY.—A deposition before me, 
dated Philadelphia, February 24, 1780, gives the following interesting 
data: “That several weeks after the British Army entered this City, 
1777, I saw a man taking down the North West corner of the Burying 

round fence belonging to the Scots Presbyterian Church on Spruce 
Breet. . . » That I remember often saying that it was a shame to rob 
the dead to bury the dead . . . and I saw several times Coffins carried 
from C——’s shop to various places and they were made of fence boards 
for they were rough and weather beaten, and were made of that 


fence... . F.C. G. 


PENNYPACKER’S MILL.—The Montgomery County Historical Society, 
one of the most enterprising of our county societies, has begun the 
marking of prominent points of local historic interest. The stone which 
marks the site of Washington’s camp in the vicinity of Pennypacker’s 
Mill is of native granite and weighs about four tons. It is erected at 
the intersection of the Harleysville and Skippack roads, and near the 
old mansion and mill of Samuel Pennypacker. The mansion was occu- 
pied by Washington as his head-quarters, and in what is now the parlor 
was prepared the orders issued from “Pennypacker’s Mill,” one of 
which, addressed to William Henry, at Lancaster, is in the collection 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. On the side of the stone 
towards the mill is the following inscription : 


This Stone Marks the 
Camp of Washington’s 
Army, Pennypacker’s 
Mill, Sept. 26-29 and 
Oct, 5-8, 1777. 





oe Society 


0 
wer -Y : Co., Pa., 
ct. 8, 1897. 


On the opposite side is the following inscription : 


Washington’s Headquarters 
at the house of 
Samuel Pennypacker 
377 yards northeast 
of this stone. 


The Society has also erected a memorial stone at the Barren Hill 
Camp site,—a large block of marble in the shape of an A tent. 


RotTHROocK.—Philip Rothrock, born August 14, 1714, at Beiselhein, 
in the Palatinate. Came to Pennsylvania in 1733, and settled on the 
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Skippack, in Philadelphia County, and later removed to York County. 
He married, first, Catherine Kuntz, March 22, 1740, who died Novem- 
ber 10, 1777, ed fifty-seven a and six months, and had issue: 

1. Jacob, born May 25, 1741. 

2. Anna Maria, born September 25, 1742; died ——. 

8. John, born February 18, 1744. 

4. Catherine, born September 80, 1745; died ——. 

. hwy , } born October 22, 1746. Settled in North Carolina. 
7. George, born October 29, 1748. Resided in Baltimore, Maryland. 
8. Valentine, born August 31, 1750; died ——. 
9. Valentine, born October 17, 1751. Settled in North Carolina. 

10. Benjamin, born November 9, 1758. 

11. Joseph, born May 11, 1755. 

12. Catherine, born May 18, 1757. 

18. Anna Maria, born March 1, 1759. 

14, Frederick, born September 30, 1760. He married, second, Sep- 
tember 21, 1781, Eleonora (maiden name —_ widow of —— 
Galatin, born August 14, 1724, in Schwarzenau, Witgenstein. No issue. 

JacoB RoTHROCK, son of Philip and Catherine Rothrock, was born 
May 25, 1741, in page Philadelphia County. He married, April 
21, 1765, Barbara Weller, born April 16, 1747, in York County, Penn- 
syivania, and had issue: 

Elizabeth, born March 1, 1766. 
Catherine, born December 12, 1767; died 1768. 
. Lva, born August 5, 1769. 
George, born April 28, 1771. 
Catherine, born November 17, 1772. 
. Jacob, born September 21, 1774. 
Susanna, born November 24, 1776; died December, 1776. 
. John, born April 27, 1778. 
. Maria, born July 31, 1781. 
In December of 1782 the family removed to Baltimore, Maryland. 
Joun RorHRock, son of Philip and Catherine Rothrock, born Feb- 
18, 1744, married, first, May 1, 1767, Dorothy Gump, born October 
11, 1749, died December 18, 1775, and had issue: 

1. George, born January 27, 1768; died 1768. 

2. John, born June 18, 1769. 

8. Daniel, born ——_ 27,1771. 

4. Catherine, born February 18, 1774; died ——. 

_ He married, second, Charity Worley, November 5, 1776, and had 
issue : 

. Elizabeth, born September 16, 1778. 

Anna Maria, born February 17, 1780. 

. George, born May 24, 1781. 

. James, born May 22, 1782. 

. Charity, born September 17, 1783. 

. Susanna, born April 20, 1785. 

. William, born September 23, 1786. 


Moore.—“ On Friday July 15th, 1785, departed this life, in the 76th 
year of his age, Dr. Samuel Preston Moore, a native of this city [Phila- 
a for a number of years, Provincial Treasurer, and a Trustee 
of the General Land Office. On Sunday his remains were interred in 
the Friends’ burial ground, attended by a respectable company of his 
fellow citizens.” 
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CorELL.—Jacob Corell, born December 8, 17138, at Meshfeld, in the 
Palatinate, married, December 14, 1749, Magdalena Schwartz, born Feb- 
ruary 28, 1728, at Giffengen, Switzerland, and came to York County in 
1744. Issue: 

. Mary or gee born January 24, 1751. 

. John Philip, born June 17, 1752; died 1758. 

. John Jacob, born September 12, 1755; died 1758. 
. Maria Elizabeth, born November 14, ——. 

. Ann Catherine, born August 11, 1757, 

. John Jacob, born July 5, 1759. 

. Susanna, born February 19, 1761. 

. Anna Maria, born April 21, 1764. 


MorRIsS—WALTON. (From a MS. book written about the year 1835.) 
—‘‘ Catherine Morris Daughter of Samuel Castner and mother of Elize- 
beth Walton Was born the 5 of August In the Year of our Lord 1734. 
The 2™ day of the week. Departed this life the 25" of November 1816. 

oe 82 Years 3 months and 20 days. 

**Elizebeth Morris Daughter of Reese Morris and Catherine his wife 
was born the 20“ of June In the year of our Lord 1752. 

“ Elizabeth Morris was Married to Samuel Walton November the 7” 
In the year of our Lord 1776.” 

Dates of birth of her children from same book are 


CI Om Cobo 


1, 24" October 1777 5. 29 October 1786 
2, 29 November 1779 6. 15 October 1790 
8. 1 May 1782 7. 26 Febru 1794 
4. 14 November 1784 8. 20 June 17 


In back of book, omens other entries of like nature, is “ Elizabeth 
ae will be 91 years old if she should live till the 20" of J “. _ 


CoLONEL JONATHAN B. SmitTH’s BATTALION OF PHILADELPHIA 
Miui11A, 1777.—Among the Philadelphia troops ordered to participate 
in the Brandywine campaign was the battalion of foot, third class of 
militia, Lieutenant-Colonel Jonathan Bayard Smith. It consisted of 
five companies, commanded by Captains William Smith, Philip Pan- 
cake, Conrad Rush, Adam Foulk, and Anthony Lechler, and, when 
mustered at Wilmington, Delaware, on September 8, 1777, numbered 
upwards of three hundred men, about one-half being substitutes. The 
following orders were issued prior to the battalion leaving the city : 

“The Battalion to meet this Afternoon at Two o’clock near the Centre 
House. The Captains who have not returned a State of their company 
to do it this day on the Parade. A return from each Captain of the 
names of his Officers and the date of their Election, without which no 
Commission can be had. The Captains to prepare as soon as they can 
muster Rolls of their Companys for the Muster Master General. 

“Jona. B SmirH Lt. Col. 

“ August 21, 1777.” 


“The Battalion to be on the Centre Ground on Saturday 2 1 o’clock 
Roll to be called at 2 on the Parade. The Captains to get Muster Rolls 


from Col. Henry ready to fill up. “Jona. B SartH Lt. Col 


; “ August 28, 1777. 
‘Orders for the march of the 8d Class on Sunday morning are coun- 
termanded till further Orders. As orders for marching may be expected 


“ August 22, 1777.” 
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every hour the Captains will direct the men to hold themselves in readi- 
ness. Jona. B. Smita, Lt. Col.” 


“The Battalion to Parade tomorrow morning @ 4 o’clock on ye va- 
cant Lott on Callowhill and to proceed from thence to Chester. The 
Captains to have their men equipt this afternoon. As little as 
possible to be carried. Jona. B. SmitH Lt. Col.” 


EARLY HIsToRY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—In noe 
ter XV., the first of the supplementary chapters to Dr. George B. Wood’s 
“History of the University of Pennsylvania,’ by the late Dr. Frederick 
D. Stone, he gives the difference between the origin of the “ Charity 
School” (« New Building’’) and the “ Academy,” and in this connection 
an entry in the diary of the Moravian congregation in Philadelphia will 
be read with interest. Before quoting it, it is but proper to state that 
of the eleven trustees of the “ New Building” named on page 211, six of 
them were connected with the Moravian Church,—viz., John Coates, 
John Stephen Benezet, Thomas Noble (an importing merchant of the 
city of New York), James Read, Edward Evans, and Charles Brockden. 

‘ January 2, 1748. Abraham Reineke and George Neisser, [ministers 
of the congregation] visited Bro. Brockden at his request, when he 
communicated to them his defense, which he had wrote to the Assembly 
against Mr. Woolly and John Coats petition to the same, wherein he 
insists upon the first intention of the New Building, viz. its being in- 
tended for a Charity School and a public place for Preaching for any 
true Minister of Christ of what persuasion soever; showing forth that 
the debts complained of by Mr. Woolly and Coats were only contracted 
since the present possessors had intruded themselves, who were also the 
—_ persons of whom it could be ~~ to pay off such debts, that 
had been contracted by them. This defense he will give to the Assem- 
bly, although he has grounds to believe that they will take no more 
notice of it. But then he thought he had done his duty, being one of 
the Trustees of the New —- 

There is frequent mention in the diary of the arrival of Thomas Noble 
from New York to attend the meetings of the “Trustees of the New 
Building,” and some reference to the business transacted, and also of 
members of the “ New Building” attending the Moravian services. 

By the will of William Parsons, of Easton, Pennsylvania, ex-Surveyor- 
General of the Province, December, 1757, he bequeaths two hundred 
pounds for the “ benefit of the Poor Scholars of the Academy of Phila- 
delphia,” one of the first bequests to that institution —Ep. Penna, Maa. 


LeTrer OF THOMAS NELSON, JR., TO THE Hon. JoHN PAGE, Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia; original in the collection of J. T. 8. West, _— 


‘*PHILAD4 July 16% 1776. 

“DEAR PAGE 

“T was disappointed in not receiving a line from you by yesterdays 
post, but I suppose your hurry of business in your new department, pre- 
vented your taking notice of me. We expected to have heard something 
from New York yesterday, but I fear the Enemy have taken such pos- 
session of the River as to prevent any intelligence being convey’d to us. 
Two of the Ships of War & two Tenders pass’d our Forts on the North 
River in defiance of our Batteries. This we imagin’d was done as an 
experiment, whether any others of them, or any Transports have fol- 
low’d we are not informed, not having heard from the General since the 
12 Instant at night & then the express cross’d under a strong escort. It 


Vou. xx1.—34 
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is thought that they design to surround our Army & pen them up in the 
City of N. York, but the General no doubt is aware of this & will coun- 
ter plot them, for should such a thing happen there must be a surrender 
on our side in a few Men tho, as they would cut off all supplies. Our 
Men are in high — & wish ardently for an attack that they [may] 
distinguish themselves from Men fighting for the hire of 4d per day. 

“T do not think _ will have any thing to apprehend in Virginia 
this Campaign, but from Dunmore & him you may prevent doing any 
thing except in the praedatory way. Could you not then spare a few 
thousand Militia to come hither to augment the flying Camp that is to 
be established between this Colony & Maryland: they would be of in- 
finite service. I have enclosed several of Dr. Price’s —r Pam- 
phiets to you, which you will [dispose?] of as they are directed & oblige 

“Your sincere [friend] & hble Servt 
“THOS NELSON JR.” 


AMERICAN TyPE.—The Pennsylvania Journal of February 1, 1775, 
contains the following: 

“The Provincial Convention which met in Philadelphia January 28, 
1775, among other things, ‘Resolved that as PRINTING TYPES are now 
made to a considerable degree of perfection by an ingenious Artist in 
Germantown, it is recommended to the Printers to use such Types in 
preference to any which may be hereafter imported.’ ” 


THE SO-CALLED “FRANKLIN PRAYER-BooK.”—The July issue of 
= magazine contains an article on the “ Franklin Prayer-Book.” I 

ave in my possession Dr. Franklin’s original copy, from which was 
printed the prayer-book referred to. It is an 18mo edition of the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England, printed by Thomas Bas- 
kett, at Oxford, 1745. This the doctor used when compiling his edition. 
The alterations and emendations are all in his own hand throughout, 
and a recent comparison with Dr. Bache’s copy shows that both the 
original and copy agree. The book now in my ion formerly be- 
longed to “a Bishop of Sarum,” and has his ex libris, also the following 
statement in his own —T 

“The copy ftom which I inserted the proposed alterations of Dr. 
Franklyn, was lent to me as a great curiosity by the Rev. Dr. Lort, 


March 11" 17838. 8. Sarum.” 
It has also this inscription: “ From Dr. Benjamin Franklyn to Mrs. 

Baldwin.” HowarpD EDWARDS. 
Philadelphia. 


THE “ DRYLANDS” OF NORTHAMPTON CounTy.—On early maps of 
Northampton County, Pennsylvania, there is a district located between 
the Moravian tracts of Bethlehem and Nazareth, marked “ Drylands,” 
which was omni to be deficient in watercourses, and hence neg- 
lected by purchasers for many years. Richard Peters, on behalf of the 
Proprietaries, tried on several occasions to dispose of this district to the 
Moravians; but a! declined to purchase it, owing to the prejudice 
which prevailed. This was a mistake, as the district was developed to 
be one of the most fertile in the county. The following extracts from 
> Liggee of Richard Peters to Thomas Penn, dated May 3, 1753, treats of 
this tract: 

“T have directed Mr. Parsons to go over the Drylands Land in the 
Forks, and to consider well all its conveniences, and to lay down ina 
general plot, the places and quantities of land that may be thought 
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proper to be reserved for the ey eg or granted to the Moravians 
or laid out in farms for leases. After this shall be done, and the mind 
of the Moravians known as to the offer you are pleased to make them 
of the two thousand acres, we shall then proceed to make leases. 

“Mr. Spangenberg and others of the Moravians have been in Caro- 
lina, and think of buying there a tract of 100,000 acres, which they cry 
up to the skies for water and goodness of soil. You will better know 

r. Spangenberg who is gone to England to treat about these Carolina 
lands, whether the Moravians will choose to take a lease of 2000 acres 
or no, and whether they will bind themselves to employ it in the silk 
manufactory, and come under proper covenants.” 

The Moravians declined Mr. Peters’s offer, and in August of 1758, 
Johp, Ear] of Granville, conveyed to them a tract of 98,985 acres in what 
was then Rowan County, North Carolina, which, b dividing and sub- 
dividing, has been successively in Rowan, Surry, Sto es, and, since 1848, 
in Forsyth County. 

Robert Edward Fell, writing to his uncle, Thomas Penn, from Phila- 
delphia, in May of 1770, in relation to the “ Drylands,” says,— 

“Upon talking with Mr, Hockley he seems to be of opinion that the 
lands mentioned in yours are worth much more than they were valued 
at any | years ago; and indeed from what I could learn from Mr. 
James Allen, with whom I went through a part of the Drylands, I think 
they would sell for at least 20 we per acre even at vendue; but I 
am of opinion they would fetch more by private sale, provided the pur- 
chasers were not immediately pressed to pay down the whole sum. I 
can hardly imagine that a few persons would buy them at a single sale 
in trust for others, but of this I cannot be possitive till further inquiry.” 

A few days prior to the writing of this letter Mr. Fell visited Bethle- 
hem, where he purchased four pocket- books, ‘“‘ one for Lady Juliana, an- 
other for Miss Penn, one for Miss Freame, and a small one for Sophia.” 


ROLL OF CAPTAIN JAMES HINDMAN’S COMPANY OF MARYLAND 
INDEPENDENT REGULAR TROOPS, SEPTEMBER, 1776.— 


James Hindman, Captain ; 
Archibald Anderson, First Lieutenant ; 
Edward Hindman, Second Lieutenant ; 
William Frazier, Third Lieutenant. 
Sergeants. 
Thomas Hall, deserted 28th July, Peter Hardcastle, 


James Morgan, John Millet. 
William Martindale, 


Corporals. 
Perdue Martindale, Levin Frazier, 
James Orrell, Clement Cannon. 
Drum and Fife. 
James Mead, John Williams, 
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Privates. 
Bryan Sinnett, John Garrott, 
John Emory William All, 
David Thatcher, Richard Snook, 
Nathan Harrington, James Cobarn, 
Perry Evans, Edward Welch, 
Laurence Connerley, Benjamin Crisp, 


John Fleming, 

Joshua Chippey, 

Humphrey Spencer, 

Henry Stapleford, 

Solomon Harris, 

John Millington, 

Robert Ferguson, 

Thomas Brown, 

James Burgess, 

Henry Higgins, discharged 28 


July, 
Richard Caton, 
William Blanck, 
Stephen Bryan, 
Hambleton Warren, 
Reuben Jeffers, 
James Devereux, 
James Todd, 
John oy ow missing 27 Aug. on 

Long Island, 
Thomas Camper, 
Jacob Jeffers, 
James Robinson, 
John Humbey, 
Charles Moore, deserted 3¢ Aug., 
Henry Martin, 
Peter Bromwell, 
James Ray, 
Robert Ellis 
Francis Hazledine, 
Samuel Giles, 
Daniel Higgins, 
Gilbert Burgess, 
Andrew Hughes, 
Richard McDaniel, 
Richard Besswick, 
Peter Jeffers, 
Thomas Barker, left on- Long 

Island 29 Aug., 
Thomas —— 
John Buckley, 
John Masterson, 


True Copy. 


PENINGTON.—In the small burying-ground at the foot of Church 
Street, on the bluff of Black’s Creek, in Bordentown, New Jersey, com- 
monly called the Hopkinson Burying-ground, there are inte many 


Jonathan Valiant, 
John Hopkins, 
Nathan Madding, 
John Ryan, 
Nathan Duling, 
Daniel Richardson, 
Lambert Robinson, 
Job Barnes, 
Thomas Colvert, 
William Smith, 
James Watts 
David Priestley, 
William Pitts, 
William Tarr, 
Delehay Duling, 
Joseph Merchant, missing 27 Aug. 
Long Island, 
Thomas Davis, 
Russel Armstrong, 
Henry Gates, 
John Foster Leverton, 
Joseph Jackson, 
Thomas Lamley, 
Philemon Porter, 
John Smith, 
William Beauver, 
William Bratchee, 
Ben. Ses 
Thomas Buckley, 
Thomas Start, 
Richard Sampson, 
William Jenkins, 
James Jones, 
John O’Bryan 
William oods, 
George McNamara, deserted 3 Aug., 
William Kenney, 
Nicholas Farewell, 
Thomas Burgess, 
Charles ye a 
Ezekiel Abbott, deserted 3 Aug. 
taken again 5 Aug. 


JAMES HINDMAN, Captain. 
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persons who were not of that well-known family. Among the stones 
will be found the following inscriptions : 


I, 


“Isaac Penington born at Philadelphia October 30th 1756. Died 
near Bordentown April 28th 1803.” 


Il. 


“Tn memory of Sarah wife of Isaac Penington r. who departed 
this life January 6th, 1807 in the 53 year of her ee” 


III. 


“William son of Isaac & Sarah Penington born April 8th 1781, died 
March 20th 1797.” 


IV. 


“In memory of Ann daughter of Isaac & Sarah Penington, who de- 
parted this life October 28th 1806, in the 22nd year of her age.” 


This Isaac Penington, who was eldest son of Edward and Sarah Shoe- 
maker Penington, eldest son of Isaac and Ann Biles Penington, only son 
of Edward the emigrant and Sarah Jennings Pennington, is set down 
in Foster’s “History and Pedigree of the Pennington Family” and 
Keith’s “ Provincial Councillors” as though he died unmarried and 
without issue. He married Sarah Biles, widow of Thomas Harvey, 
whose daughter, Elizabeth, married John Wister, of Germantown. 
Their daughter, Ann Penington, is the “Nancy Penington” whose 
charming portrait, ene for her elder step-sister, has one of the two 
known signatures of the painter, “ Gilbert Stuart Bordentown 1805,” 

Isaac Penington, whose portrait is one of those handed down by St. 
Memin, was a sugar refiner who amassed a fortune and retired to the 
neighborhood of Bordentown, where he married, lived, and died. 

CHaRLes Henry Hakrr. 


ARRIVAL OF GOVERNOR JOHN PENN AT PHILADELPHIA, 1763,— 


“ PHILAD. 11™° 16 1768 
“ LOVING FFR? 

“. . . Our new Governor John Penn arrived here on the 30" ulto. & 
landed at the wharff with little previous notice; and his introduction 
among us was attended with no ceremony, tho’ a remarkable event! 
happened about two hours after, which will be likely to impress the 
remembrance of that day on the minds of the people, our City being 
shaken by an Earthquake, which broke up most = eee of worship 
& some received hurts by the terror they were sei th, and ye confu- 
sion of ye flight. We do not find it reached far or was felt in the neigh- 
boring Provinces, -¥ part of the a The noise attending it 
was remarkably loud, like the explosion of Gunpowder or the roaring of 
many Cannon. It happened about twenty minutes past four o’clk p.m. 
Our meeting had ended a little before... . 

“IsRAEL PEMBERTON.” 
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Queries, 


Pearson DatA.—The following manuscript, endorsed “ [Cert]ifficate 
from Joseph Kippin Bristoll,” I found among the Taylor papers (Miscel- 
laneous, No. 3294) at the rooms of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
Locust Street, Philadelphia: 

“ BRISTOLL the 24% of 8 1675 


“to all on le to whome this om Shall Com this I Signifie & 
Certyfie: that The: Bearer hereof: Tho: Peirson: hath Served me the 
full terme of seven years according to his Indenture recorded in the 
= 2 iv (?)] of this [bil (?)] in witness whereof I have hereunto Set my 
and the day & year above written 
“JosEPH KIPPIN”’ 


That which follows, I presume, is in the neat handwriting of Thomas 
Peirson himself: 


“on y® 12" day of y*® 8 month in y® yeare 1675 I had served my 
Apprenticeship 

“on y® 2¢ day of y° 12 month in y* Yeare A fores* I went from Bristoll 
for London 

“on y® 14" day of y® 7 month in y* Yeare 1676 I sailed from the 
Downes intending for Maryland in Company w®: Wm Dixson 

“on y* 9" day of the 9" month in y* Yeare 1676 I arrived in Great 
Wicka Comma Coe River in y* Ship Called the Joseph & Benjamin 
Mathew Pain Commander of y* Same / T: P 

“on y® 14" day of y° 12" month in y* Yeare 168} I sailed from without 
y° Capes of Cheseopeak bay in Maryland for England in the Ship Called 
the Comfort of Bristol Thomas Whitop Master 

“on or about y* 20" day of March 1682 I arrived in Kingroad 

“on y* 25" day of July in y* Yeare 1683 I set Saile from Kingroad in 
y® Comfort John Reed Master and Arrived at Upland in Pennsylvania 
y® 28" of September 1683” 


Henry Graham Ashmead, in his “ Historical Sketch of Chester,” 
Pennsylvania (Chester, 1883), pp. 18, 19, presents evidence that seems to 
disprove the tradition that Thomas Pearson came over in the “‘ Welcome” 
with Penn in 1382, and was the means of changing the name of Upland 
to Chester. He suggests that the Thomas Peirson of this manuscript 
was the early settler of Marple and the grandfather of Benjamin West, 
the artist. It seems to me, however, from the manuscript, that Thomas 
Peirson was a young unmarried man when he came over in the “‘ Com- 
fort” in 1688, and I presume it was he who married Rachel Sharply, of 
New Castle County, in 1686. The ancestors of Benjamin West were 
probably Thomas Pierson and M et (Margery?), his wife, who came 
in the “ Endeavor,” of London, in 1683. The records of Chester Monthly 
Meeting give the birth of Robert, son of Thomas and Margery Person 
(Pearson), as “about ye 3d or 4th of ye 12th m° 1683.” 

Thomas Pierson and Margaret, his wife, arrived at Philadelphia, 
Seventh month 29, 1683, in the ship “ Endeavor,” of London, George 
Thorp, master.—PENNA. MaG., Vol. VIII. p. 328. 

Thomas Pearson and Grace, his wife, emigrated from Lancashire, 
England, ene a certificate, dated Twelfth month 16, 1698, to Middle- 
town, Bucks County, Pennsylvania.—PENNA. MAG., Vol. III. p. 117. 

The marriage of Thomas Pierson and Rachel Sharply was authorized 
by Newark or Kennet Monthly Meeting at New Castle, now Delaware, 
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Eighth month, 1686. Rachel Peirson, wife of Thomas, died “ y* 2* of 
yr 7 mth 1687 and was buried at newark buring place,” Brandywine 

undred, New Castle County, Delaware.—‘“‘Records of Newark or 
Kennet Monthly Meeting.” 

First month 1, 1689-10, Newark Monthly Meeting gave its consent to 
the marriage of Thomas Pierson and Rose Dixson. He a to have 
been an active member of the og | from its rise in 1 until 1709. 
On Fifth month 2 of the latter year, “Thomas Peirson y yy: | at this 
meeting doth request a Certificate both as to himself & his Childrens 
life and Conversation & Clearness in Relation to Marriage.” The cer- 
tificate was signed Sixth month 1. To what meeting was it presented? 
I find only two other later references to him in Newark minutes, Fourth 
month 8, 1710, “Thomas Hollingsworth is desired to Spake to Thomas 
Peirson and Cornelius Empson to see if they have none of yo wrightin 
belonging to this meeting.” Again, on Second month 5, 1712, a commit- 
tee “ Return a Survey of y* meeting house land laid out by Thomas 
Peirson to this meeting.” 

Enoch Pearson, of Pennsylvania, had a number of children, Of these 
Enoch died young; William married and remained in Pennsylvania; 
Samuel and Sutumie went to South Carolina; Thomas, born 1728, was 
a harness-maker and shoemaker. He worked at his trade for some time 
in Philadelphia, then went to Virginia, and finally to Carolina. What 
were the names of the parents of Enoch Pearson? He was not a son of 
Thomas, of Bucks County. ALBERT Cook MYERs, 

Swarthmore College, Pennsylvania. 


BEALL.—In the Presbyterian py at Georgetown, District of 
Columbia, are buried the founder of Georgetown, his wife, and one of 
their sons, George. The inscriptions are as follows: 

“ Here lieth Colonel George Beall who departed this Life March 15th 
1780 Aged 85 years.” 

“ Here lieth the Body of Elizabeth Beall the wife of Colonel George 
Beall who departed this Life October the 2nd: 1748 Aged about 49 
years.’ 

“Sacred to the Memory of Colonel George Beall. He was born in 
George Town on the 26th day of February 1729. He died October 
15th 1807 in the 79th Year of his Age. He lived respected and died 
lamented.” 

Originally on were interred in their own borying.gpennt or 
of their house, which still stands upon the present N Street, near Thirty- 
first Street; the bodies were removed to the present site more than 
twenty-five years age. =< father copied the inscriptions before the 
tombs were removed from the family burying-ground, To-day the tomb 
of the first Colonel George Beall is broken and but little of the inscrip- 
tion remains; the other two inscriptions are perfectly legible. The wife 
of the first Colonel George Beall, ason of Colonel Ninian Beall, was Eliz- 
abeth Brooke; and the wife of their son, the second Colonel George 
Beall, was Elizabeth Magruder (originally McGregor). JI should much 
like to know something more about these two Elizabeths, 

THomas WILLING BALCH. 


GriFFiTH Jongs’s BrsLE.—Information is desired of the present 
resting-place of the Bible which once belonged to Griffith Jones. He 
died in Philadelphia in 1712, and by his will bequeathed his “ Great 
Bible” to his granddaughter Ann Jones. This granddaughter married 
Matthew Ingram, and d. s. p. about 1783, leaving her estate, after 
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the decease of her husband, to the heirs of her sister Elizabeth. Matthew 
Ingram afterwards married Elizabeth ——, but had no children, lived 
till 1798, was buried in the graveyard of Trinity Church, Oxford, and 
the ground-rents, etc., duly passed to Ann Ingram’s great-nieces and 
es But what was done with the Bible? is the question that 
Elizabeth Jones’s descendants of this generation would like to have an- 
swered, as it probably contained family records that would be valuable 
to them. Is it possessed by some relative of Matthew Ingram? or did 
the second wife—whose original surname is unknown—pass it on to her 


own - 
The idea of the writer is not to claim the Bible, only to examine > 


MEREDITH.—I am very desirous of ascertaining the date of birth, or 
baptism, of Martha Meredith, daughter of Samuel and Margaret (Cad- 
walader) Meredith, who, June 25, 1796, married John Read, son of 
George Read, signer of the Declaration of Independence; also the date 
of birth, or baptism, of Elizabeth Meredith, es of Reese and 
Martha (Carpenter) Meredith, who, March 18, 1765, married George 
Clymer, signer of the Declaration of Independence. Any one having 
knowledge of either one of these dates will greatly gratify the under- 
signed by sending the same to him at the address given below. 

FRANK WILLING LEACH. 

254 South Twenty-third Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Rusu,—Crafford and Mary Rush lived in Culpeper County, Virginia, 
at the time of their son Benjamin’s birth, April, 1752, In 1772 Benja- 
min married Dorcas Vickery, in Guilford County, North Carolina, where 
he spent the remainder o his life. Their sons were Noah, Zebedee, 
Michael, and two or three others. I would like to have data to trace 
Crafford Rush’s ancestry back to their separation from the Pennsylvania 
branch. C. CO. Rusu. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Indiana., 


LEsTER family descendants and the allied names of Lister, Lyster, 
Leister, Leicester, or any name resembling these, whose ancestors set- 
tled in Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
and the West. Write to George V. Leicester, 1120 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland, who is compiling the Lester genealogy of Eng- 
land and America, 


WirTHrRow.—About 1750 John Withrow was a member of the Legis- 
lature of Pennsylvania from York paengy | Can any one tell me 
whether this John Withrow had a son, William, who married Miss 
Morton? If so, whose daughter was this Miss Morton? 

JoHN A. M. PAssMORE, 

818 South Forty-second Street, Philadelphia. 


TAN-GO6-RU-A.—Who was the author of “Tan-gé-ru-a: An His- 
— Drama, in Prose,” published by T. B. Peterson, = 


GENERAL ANTHONY WaAyNE.—In W. 8.. Baker’s “ Engravers and 
their Works” he describes a mezzotinto of General ry | Wayne, 
by George Graham, as follows: “ Half length standing in full uniform, 
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the Order of the Cincinnati on his left breast. Henry Elouis pinxt, 
Large folio.” Who has a copy of this mezzotinto? J. W. 


FENWICK.—Persons interested in the Fenwick family are requested 

to communicate with the undersigned. The date of the birth and the 
rave of Thomas Fenwick, of Lewes, Sussex County, Delaware, who 
ed 1709, are specially desired. 


805 Betz Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


THE JANNEY FAMILY.—AlII persons possessing information in 
to the descendants of Thomas and ery Janney, who settled in 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania, in 1683 (and particularly in regard to the 
descendants of their sons Thomas and Abel , are requested to communi- 
cate with the undersigned, who is collecting genealogical data of the 


~_—. MILEs WHITE, JR. 
timore, Maryland. 


NortH—WuitTe.—Colonel Joshua North resided about 1740 on Race 
Street, opposite the old Moravian Church. Elizabeth White was his 
= whose parents are supposed to have come to America with William 

enn. 

— { ‘ca concerning these people will be gratefully acknowl- 

y. 


edge AMUEL SMALL. 
ork, Pennsylvania. 


E. J. SELLERS. 


Replies. 


GENERAL ANTHONY WAyYNE.—A copy of the mezzotinto of General 
pone He ayne, by Graham, will be found in the collection of the His- 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. Ep. Penna. Maa. 


L. E. W., NEWVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA.—The officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania Battalion of Loyalists in 1780 were: William Allen, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Commandant; Captains Francis Kearney, Thomas Stephens, 
Thomas Colden, Joseph Swift; Lieutenants Benjamin Baynton, Ross 
Currie, Moses Holt; Ensigns George Harden, Cortland Todd, William 
McMichael; Surgeon John Chrystal. Ross Currie was actin adju- 
tant, and Moses Holt quartermaster. The Bucks County Light Dra- 
qos officers were: Captain Thomas Sandford Watson, Lieutenant 

alker Willett, Cornet George Geran. John Foxcroft and Hugh 
Finley were Deputy Postmasters-General for North America. 

Ep. Penna. Maa. 


Book Rotices. 


Tue Morris FAMILY oF PHILADELPHIA. By Robert OC. Moon, M.D. 

It will gratify many of our readers to learn that this work, which has 
been many years in preperation, will soon be published. amg f 
Morris, the founder of the Philadelphia family, was born a , 
1654, at Stepney, London, England, and died in Philadelphia October 
28, 1721, and his descendants are very numerous. 

Dr. Moon has gathered a complete genealogy of the pemee | and its 
allied branches in America and yey which he has supplemented 
with copies of wills, deeds, ancient family portraits and mansions, mar- 
riage certificates, diplomas, autographs, and highly prized historic relics. 
by Ley will be published in two volumes, extra cloth, bevelled edges, 
at $20.00. 
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THE GERMAN Exopvus TO ENGLAND IN 1709. (Massen auswanderung 
der Pfilser). By Frank Ried Diffenderfer. Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, 1897. 8vo, 157 pp. 

This apne and valuable historical aaeegnee treats of the re- 
markable emi on of Germans to London in the spring and summer 
of 1709, main y from the Palatinate, which had been the scene for many 
years of invasion and spoliation. The causes which led to this exodus, 
the hope of eon their condition, of securing religious toleration 
and domestic tranquillity in England, where their deplorable condition 
obtained for them government and private aid, and the various pro- 
— for their settlement, are set forth in detail. Much of the data has 

een drawn from original sources, and much of it is new or hitherto 
practically unavailable to the student. Numerous notes throw a flood 
of light on many obscure points ; ample references are given to authorities, 
and a great deal of valuable material which could not be used in the 
text has been carefully arranged in appendices. One of the admirable 
features of the book is the illustrations, many of them being reproduc- 
tions of rare engravings and title-pages. Mr. Diffenderfer was well 
qualified to undertake this work and we heartily commend it to our 
readers. The edition is limited to one hundred copies. 


THE ENGLISH ANCESTRY OF THE FAMILIES OF BATT AND BILEY. 
By J. Henry Lee. Boston, 1897. 8vo, 26 PP 
We are indebted to the compiler for a copy of the English ancestry of 
these cognate families, reprinted from the New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register. 


THE FATHERLAND: Showing the Part it bore in the Discovery, Ex- 
loration, and Development of the Western Continent, with Special 
ference to the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. By Julius F. 
Sachse. Philadelphia, 1897. Reprinted from the Proceedings of 

the Pennsylvania German Society. 8vo, 234 pp. Price, $3.50. 

This —* work was prepared at the request of the Pennsylvania 
German iety, as an introduction to a narrative and critical history 
now being published under the general title, “ Pennsylvania: The Ger- 
man Influence on its Settlement and Development,” covering the period 
between 1450 and 1700. It is the outgrowth of the author’s indefatigable 
researches here and abroad, and has been compiled with great care. 

Some of the most valuable chapters, in which new and important data 
are given, treat of the social condition and effect of the early discoveries 
in ome the earliest attempt at German colonization; the story of 
Welserland, with the names of the German adventurers; the grants to 
the German bankers Anton and Hieronymus Fugger; religious causes 
inducive to German emigration; Dutch and Swedish attempts at colo- 
nization by Mey, Minuet, and others; the French wars of conquest; 
German emigration to America; and a list of the works published to 
promote emigration. The data brought together will be much read and 
discussed by students of the history of our Commonwealth. 

The volume is lavishly illustrated with elaborate and well-executed 
maps, photogravures, and engravings, besides ornamental borders, head- 
pieces, and tail-pieces; but they are more than decorative, for they aid to 
appreciate the text; and, furthermore, the reproduction of sixty-four 
fac-simile title-pages of books and — that influenced emigration 
to Pennsylvania is another feature which greatly enhances its value. 
The book itself is an excellent example of the art of bookmaking. The 
edition is limited to one hundred and fifty copies. 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, 1897. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held January 11, Vice-President 
William Spohn Baker presiding. 

Vice-President Charlemagne Tower, Jr., read a paper entitled “Sir 
William Howe, General and Commander-in-Chief in America, 1775- 
1778,” on the conclusion of which a vote of thanks was returned. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on March 8, President 
Charles J. Stillé in the chair. 

Dr. Herbert Friedenwald read a paper on “ New Light on the Old 
Congress,” and Librarian Frederick D. Stone made some brief remarks 
explanatory of the position of the armies at the battle of Brandywine, 
as introductory to the reading of letters relating to the conduct ot 
General Sullivan in the battle. 

Votes of thanks were returned to Dr. Friedenwald and Dr. Stone. 

The announcement was made of the following gifts to the Society : 

Garrett C. Neagle presented the silver snuff-box of Gilbert Stuart, 
and the original study by John Neagle for a portrait of the Rev. Dr. 
Bethune. 

A. Cuthbert Thomas presented a painting of “ Crazy Nora,” and one 
of the “ Pie Man,” by Winner. 

On motion of Richardson L. Wright, the thanks of the Society were 
returned to the donors. 

Nominations for officers of the Society, to be voted for at the annual 
meeting, being in order, Benjamin H. Smith placed in nomination the 
following names: 

President, 
Charles J, Stillé. 


Honorary Vice-Presidents. 
Craig Biddle, Ferdinand J. Dreer. 


Vice- Presidents (to serve three years). 
James T. Mitchell, Charlemagne Tower, Jr. 


Recording Secretary. 
Hampton L., Carson. 
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Corresponding Secretary. 
Gregory B, Keen. 


Treasurer. 
J. Edward Carpenter. 


Auditor. 
Francis H. Williams. 


Members of Council (to serve four years). 
James T, Mitchell, William 8, Baker, 
Charles Hare Hutchinson. 


There being no other nominations, the chairman appointed tellers to 
conduct the election on May 10. 


A special meeting of the Society was held on April 12, President 
Charles J. Stillé presiding. 

A paper was read by William S. Baker, entitled “‘ Washington in 
Philadelphia, 1790-1797.” 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were given to Mr. Baker for his 
instructive paper. 

The Secretary read a letter written by Dr. Benjamin Rush to a lady, 
dated 16 July, 1782, giving an account of the French Féte in Phila- 
delphia in honor of the Dauphin’s birthday. 

Mr. John T. Morris presented a portrait of his great-grandfather, 
Samuel Morris, captain of the Philadelphia Troop of Light Horse, and 
on motion the thanks of the Society were directed to be given to Mr. 
Morris for his gift. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held on May 10, President 
Charles J. Stillé in the chair. 

Isaac Sharpless, President of Haverford College, read a paper, “The 
End of the Quaker Control of the Assembly of Pennsylvania.” On 
motion of Charles Roberts, the thanks of the Society were tendered to 
President Sharpless. 

Announcement was made of the following gifts: the papers of James 
Buchanan, presented by his nieces, an original invitation to dinner 
addressed to Benjamin Franklin, and a piece of the armor-plating of 
the Confederate ram ‘‘ Merrimac.” 

On motion, the thanks of the Society were directed to be given to the 
donors. 

Professor Gregory B, Keen read the annual report of the Council. 

The tellers appointed to conduct the annual election reported that 
the gentlemen nominated at the last stated meeting had been unani- 
mously elected. 
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A stated meeting of the Society was held November 8, President 
Charles J. Stillé presiding. 

After the deaths of Vice-President William S. Baker and Librarian 
Frederick D. Stone had been announced by the President, Hampton L. 
Carson, Esq., read an interesting memoir of Dr. Stone. For a full 
account of this meeting, see pp. i-xxxi. 
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OFFICERS 


OF 


THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 





PRESIDENT. 
CHARLES J. STILLE. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
CraiG BIDDLE, FERDINAND J. DREER. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE FINANCE 


COMMITTEE TO THE COUNCIL. 





Statement of Finances, December 31, 1896. 


Dr. 
The Treasurer and Trustees charge themselves with the following : 
To Real Estate . - * ‘ ‘ . $126,201 41 
To Investments . ‘ ‘ . . - 118,559 28 
To Library Fund . ; : ; ° , 18 07 
To Gilpin Fund . ; ; ‘ ° ° 60 00 
To Cash . , . ‘ . . ‘ . 8,298 30 
Cr. 


The Treasurer and Trustees claim credit for: 
General Fund, Investments . : 
es “Real Estate Loan . 


= “ Cash e 
Binding Fund, Investments . 
“ “ Cash 


Library Fund, Investments . 
Endowment Fund, Investments - 

" “Cash To ae 
Publication Fund, Investments . 

” “Cash Uninvested 

™ “Cash ‘ ‘ 
Smedley Fund, Investments . 
Real Estate, Investments . ; 

- “Cash “ac ee 

Church Records Fund , 
John Clement Fund. 
English Records Corres Fund 
Sundries ° 


$5,500 00 
5,500 00 
117 78 
5,300 00 
127 84 
20,505 00 
39,000 00 
440 08 
37,254 28 
585 47 
2,564 78 
6,000 00 
120,701 41 
198 42 
100 00 
140 00 
8,598 49 
568 61 





$248,187 06 $248,187 06 





Vou, xx1.—35 
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Report of Finance Committee to the Council. 


General Fund, 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1896 


Annual Dues, 1896 ‘ ‘ ° 
Interest and Dividends . 

Trustees of Endowment Fund 
Donation . . . ° 


Disbursements: General Expenses and Taxes for 1896 


Balance in hands of Treasurer . ‘ r . 


Library Fund. . 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1896 


Interest, Dividends, and Sales 


Disbursements: Books purchased in 1896 


Balance due General Fund 


Binding Fund. 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1896 


Interest and Dividends . 


Disbursements: Binding Books, 1896 . : 
Balance in hands of Treasurer 


Endowment Fund. 


Receipts: Interest on Investments . 
Disbursements: Paid to Treasurer of General Fund ° 


Publication Fund, 


Receipts: Cash on hand, January 1, 1896 


Interest and Rents ‘ 
Subscriptions to Magazine, Sales, ote. 


Disbursements for 1896 . ‘ ‘ . ‘. r > 
Balance in hands of Trustees . 


$40 96 
7,220 00 
750 05 
1,819 00 
10 00 


$9,840 01 
- 9,722 28 


$117 73 


° $29 13 
- _1,027 05 
$1,056 18 
1,074 25 


$18 07 





$57 29 
337 00 


$394 29 
266 45 


- $127 84 


$1,819 00 
1,819 00 


$2,347 85 
2,171 10 
619 00 


$5,187 95 
2,573 17 


$2,564 78 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


TRUSTEES OF THE GILPIN LIBRARY 


OF THE 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR 
THE YEAR 1894. 


Capital. 
Dr. 


Cash Balance on hand, January 1,1894 . $1,411 65 
Cash received, Philadelphia City Loan paid off . $5,100 00 
Cash received, borrowed temporarily from O. H. 








Hutchinson . . ‘ . ° ° . 2,000 00 
——e fe 
Or. $8,511 65 
Cash paid for Bond and Mortgage . . . 8,000 00 
Cash Balance on hand, January 1,1895 . $511 65 
Assets. 
Philadelphia City Loan . . . .«  . $27,100 00 
Mortgages . ° ‘ . ° ‘ - 838,000 00 
Cash . a oe ee ee a ae 511 65 
$60,611 65 
Less Temporary Loan from C. H. Hutchinson . 2,000 00 
$58,611 65 
Income. 
Dr. 
Cash Balance on hand, January 1, 1894. . ° $1,363 34 
Cash received, Sales of Duplicates . . - $725 00 
Cash received, Interest on City Loan . F ‘ 813 00 
Cash received, Interest on Mortgages . P - 1,275 69 
Cash received, Interest on Deposits . . ° 82 87 
——— {io 
Cr. $4,259 90 
Cash paid for Books, Pamphlets, and Newspapers 2,528 65 
Cash paid for Binding . ° ° ° . 423 94 
Cash paid for Salaries . . . . “Tit 625 00 
Cash paid for Repairs . ‘ . 78 45 
Cash paid for Accrued Interest on Purchased 
Mortgage. ° ° ° ‘ ° 82 00 
eee, 


Cash Balance on hand, January 1,1895 . $571 86 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 
TRUSTEES OF THE GILPIN LIBRARY 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR 
THE YEAR 1895. 








Capital. 
Dr. 
Cash Balance on hand, January 11,1895 . ‘ $511 65 
Cash received, Philadelphia City Loan paid off . 6,000 00 
Cash due Income Account (over-invested) . . 288 35 
$6,800 00 
Cr. 
Cash paid C. H. Hutchinson, repayment Tempo- 
rary Loan . ‘ ‘ - $2,000 00 
Cash paid for Bond and Mortgage ‘os . «= 4,800 00 
— $6,800 00 
Assets, 
Philadelphia City Loan. : : 3 . $21,100 00 
Bonds and Mortgages . . ° = , . 87,800 00 
$58,900 00 
Less amount due Income Account . : ° 288 35 
$58,611 65 
Income. 
Dr. 
Cash Balance on hand, January 11,1895 . ; $571 86 
Cash received, Sales of Duplicates. ‘ : $90 00 
Cash received, Laurel Hill Lot Account . + 52 00 
Cash received, Interest on City Loan . : - 1,446 00 
Cash received, Interest on Mortgages . ; : 1,885 00 
Cash received, Interest on Deposits . ‘ , 125 98 
——= $2658 $8 
$3,670 79 
Cr. 
Cash paid for Books, Pamphlets, and — $1,887 10 
Cash paid for Binding. . ‘ ‘ 106 05 
Cash paid forSalaries. . . . .«. . 685 00 
Cash paid for Repairs . ° ° . ‘ ‘ 110 65 
————=- 2 oo 


Cash Balance on hand, January 11,1896 . $881 99 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT 





OF THE 


TRUSTEES OF THE GILPIN LIBRARY 


OF THE 


HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA FOR 
THE YEAR 1896. 


Capital, 


[No change. ] 








Assets. 
Philadelphia City Loan . . .«. .«.  .« $21,100 00 
Bonds and Mortgages... ° , .  « 87,800 00 
$58,900 00 
Less amount due Income Account. oe 288 35 
$58,611 65 
Income. 
Dr. 
Cash Balance on hand, January 1,1896_ . ‘ $881 99 
Cash received, Sales of Duplicates . ° . $20 00 
Cash received, Interest on City Loan . . - 1,899 00 
Cash received, Interest on Mortgages . . - 1,625 00 
Cash received, Interest on Deposits . 7 . 8 85 
—aee 686 
$4,434 84 
Cr. 
Cash paid for Books, Pamphlets, and a $2,551 82 
Cash paid for Binding. . . 165 00 
Cash paid forSalaries. . . . +» « 685 00 
——— 661 


Cash Balance on hand, January 11,1897 . $1,038 02 




















INDEX. 


(Family surnames of value in genealogical research are printed in CAPITALS; 
names of places in italics.) 





Abingdon, 207 
ADAMS, 134 
Adams, 323, 368; John, 170, 179, 186, 
451; takes oath of office, 191, 192; to 
Mrs. Adams, 33, 35, 36, 38, 48, 192, 
193; Washington to, 211, 212; birth- 
day of, celebrated, 213, 214; on the 
Constitution, 393; diary of, 446; on 
committee to revise minutes of Con- 
8, 447; Mrs. John, illness of, 277; 
ewbury Family, book notice of, 134; 
8., 445, 449; Samuel, on committee to 
revise the Journal of Congress, 172; 
mentioned, 179; Thomas, 286; Wil- 
liam, 285 
Adet, M., presents national colors of 
France to United States, 31 men- 
tioned, 283 
AGNEW, 132 
Aitken, ——, 447; Robert, prints Con- 
gressional proceedings, 174; issues new 
edition of Journals of Congress, 175; 
uarrels with Congress, 176; men- 
tioned, 178, 179 
Albert’s Tavern, 194 
Alexandria, inhabitants of, celebrate 
Fourth of July, 209, 288 ; public dinner 
at, in honor of Chief-Justice Marshall, 
274; Assemblies of, Washington refuses 
the invitation to join, 292; Masonic 
— of, gives dinner to Washington, 
194 


Alison, ——, quoted, 402, 408; Dr. ——, 
82; Archibald, quoted, 47 

Allen, ——, 93, 266; Andrew, 498; Billy, 
498; James, 503; John, 498 

Allentown, 105 

ALLINSON, 351 

Allinson, Elizabeth, 351; William, 348, 
351, 358, 354, 355 

Almanac, Jacob Taylor’s, mentioned, 130 

Alston, Col. Willis, 255, 256, 378, 386, 
3 


88 
Ambler, Anne, 293 
Amboy, 78 
Amelia County, Association of, patriotic 
ladies at, 250 
“ Americana Germanica,” book notice of, 
135 





Ames, Fisher, speech in favor of Jay 
Treaty, 37 

ANDERSON, 412, 414 

Anderson, Capt. ——, 425; Elizabeth, 
153; James, Washington to, 44, 213; 
mentioned, 296; Laura, letter to, 412 

Angell, ——, 301 

Annapolis, 84, 366 

ANNESLEY Family, record of, 125 

Ponce Jans’s Farm,” notice of, 135 

Annis, —: —, 156 

ANSON, 126 

Appomattox River, 249 

Archer, ——, 249, 468 

Armagh, Wm. Stuart, Archbishop of, life 
of, 439; sudden death of, 441 

Armistead, Miss ——, 210 

Armitt, Stephen, 122 

Arnold, Benedict, 84, 497; S., 151; Sam- 
uel, 10, 12 

Arsgell, a —, 148 

Articles of Confederation in actual opera- 
tion, 457, 458 

Ashe, Col. ——, 378, 387 

ASHTON, 141 

Ashton, M. L., letter of, 359 

Askins, Sir William, 316 

Aspinwall, Lt.-Col. ——, 265 

ASSHETON, 157, 267 

Assheton, Robert, 156, 157 

Atalis, 12 

Atwood, William, 122 

AUBREY, 158 

Aubrey, Letitia, 5, 7, 12, 13, 15, 17, 18, 
137, 149, 158; share of, in her father’s 
estate, 151 (eee Letitia Penn); 
Thomas, 5, 6, 14 

AWBREY. See Aubrey 

Aylesbery coach, 13 


a hlet i iti 

ache, ——, issues pamphlet in o tion 

to Jay Treaty, 20, De ——, 502, Rich. 
ard Meade, contributes sketch of The 
So-called “Franklin Prayer-Book,” 
225 ; Sarah, presents Franklin Prayer- 
Book to Bishop White, 227; Dr. 
Thomas Hewson, owner of Franklin 
Prayer-Book, 226; letter of, 227, 233 


( 523 ) 
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Backson, Gilbert, 241 

Bailey, Francis, wishes help from Con- 
gress to edit the resolves of Congress, 
363 

Baillie, Dr. ——, 441 

BAKER, 346 

Baker, Juliana, inoculation of, 423 ; mar- 
ries Mr. Rawlins, 444; R, ——, 11; 
William, one of the executors of Thomas 
Penn’s estate, 421; proves of great as- 
sistance to Lady Juliana Penn, 422; 
William Spohn, contributes Washing- 
ton after the Revolution, 20, 185, 273; 
obituary notice of, 411; remarks at 
meeting in memory of, v 

Balch, Thomas Willing, query of, 507 

Baldo, ——, 274 

Baldwin, Mrs. ——, 502 

Balfour, Dr. George, epitaph of, 120 

BALL, genealogical query, 132 

Ball, Col. Burgess, Washington to, on 
death of his brother, 290; T. F., 4; 
Joseph, 186 

Ball’s Almanac, 131 

Baltimore, 239, 240, 243; compared with 
Philadelphia, 241 

Baltimore, Lord, 328 

Bank of North America established, 458 

Bankson, ——, 169, 366, 367 ; Capt. ——, 
239 


BARCLAY, 332, 337 

Barclay & Hyam, 337 

BARD, 267 

Bard, Mrs. ——, 483 

BARKER, 135 

Barker, Martha, 351, 354 

Barnard, Ella K., query of, 268; Sir 
John, 343 

Barney, ——, 280 

Barren Hill Camp, memorial stone at, 
498 

BARRON, 158, 159 

BARROW. See Barron 

Bartgis, Matthias, printer of “ The Key,” 
493 


Bartholomew, ——, 322 

Barton, Col. ——, 382 

Baskett, Thomas, 502 

Bassett, Bur., 214 

Bateman, Daniel, 122 

Batt and Biley, English Ancestry of the 
Families of, book notice of, 510 

Bayley, John, 122 

Baylor, Col. George, 416 

Beale, Col. Taverner, letters to, 488 ; Mrs. 
Taverner mentioned, 492 

BEALL, genealogical query regarding 
family of, 507 

BEAN, , 265 

Beaver Dam, 468 

Beaver Pond, Brunewick Co., 250 

Beck, W. ——, 

Beckley, John, 191 

Beechey, Sir William, 431 

Beeker, Capt. ——, 81 








Index. 


Behringer, John D., ferryman at Bethle- 
hem, 106 

Belknap, Lt. ——, 266 

Bell, Miss ——, 82; Nancy, 413 

Bell Savage Inn, 8 

Belton, Lt. ——, 266 

Belvoir,” 207 

Benezet, John Stephen, agent in Phila- 
delphia for Bethlehem post and ex- 

ress, 104; mentioned, 501 

BENMEN, 420 

Benoist, James M., 354 

Benson, Edwin N., xii 

Bentalon, ——, 276 

Berry, Col. ——, 80 

** Bethesda” Orphan House, 117 

Bethlehem Ferry, sketch of, contributed 
by John W. Jordan, 104; fishery at, 
oat residence of James Burnside at, 


Bethune, Rev. Dr., 511 

Bettin, Capt. ——, death of, 74 

Bettis, Ensign ——, kills Capt. Menzie, 
250 


BEVAN, 117, 118 

BIBBY, of New York, 420 
Bickley, Abraham, 122 
BIDDLE, 145, 418 

Biddle, ——, 83, 170, 264, 265 





BILES, 505 
Billingsport, 238 
Bingham, , Of Pennsylvania, 371; 


illiam, 278, 279; Mrs. William, re- 

quest of, to Washington to sit for por- 
trait, 38, 39 

Binney, Horace, 402, 403 

Biérek, Pastor ——, 216 

Birch, ——, 348 

Bird, Lt. ——, 265 

Bird’s Ordinary, 248 


Birdsall, Capt. ——, 264, 266 
owes 8 History quoted, 185 
Blackburn, Capt. ——, 274, 288 


Blackfan, "Rebecca, letter from Hannah 
Penn to, 17 

Blackwell, Rev. Dr. Robert, 27 

Bladensburgh, 276 

Blagrove, Mary, burial of, 11 

Blake, Ensign ——, 26 

Blakey, John, otters of, 127 

Blandford, 249 

Blewer, Lt. ——, 387, 390 

Bloodworth, ——, 369 

Bloomfield, Governor ——, house of, 347, 
351, 360; Joseph, 350; Mary, 354, 360 

« Boatswain and Call, information 
wanted of landlady of, 124 

Bogle, Robert (waiter), 134 

Bollan, Wm., address of the king to be 
sent to agent, for Massachusetts, 448 

Bond, Phineas, 22, 198 

Bongarden, Philip, 124, 125 

Booker, ——, 2 

BOONE Genealogy, 112, 132, 418 

Bordentown, 57, 3 








Index. 


Boston citizens denounce the Jay Treaty, 
21 


Bottom Bridge, 248 

Boude, Thomas, 187 

Boudinot, Elias, 349, 350; Elisha, 350 

Boughton, Capt. ——, 263, 265 

Boult, Joseph, agent for William Penn, 
5, 6, 9, 11, 14, 16 

Bound, Katherne, 139; Robert, 139 


Bowen, Capt. —, 82° 

Bowman, ——, 265; Joseph, 134 

Bradbury, Theophilus, to Mrs. Thomas 
Hooper, 31 


Bradford, ——, 448; Andrew, letter to, 
130; William, 27; letter from, to Jacob 
Taylor, 131; William and Thomas, 
print the Journals of Congress, 170, 175 

Bradley, Edward, 122; Philip Burr, ’301 

Brandywine, 60, 81 

Brandywine Creek, notice of mills on, 239 

Brant, Col. Joseph, visits Washington, 
187 


Breck, Samuel, quotation from Recollec- 
tions of, 199 

Breintnall, John, 122, 130 

Brewster, Sir Francis, 142 

BRINCKLOE, 420 

Bringhurst, John, 122 

Bristol, 4, 5, 16, 81, 303, 308; John Penn 
at, 3 

Brockden, Charles, 501 

BROOKE, 507 

Brooke, Ensign ——, 76, 80; J., contrib- 
= Epitaph on Dr. George Balfour, 


Brookholding, Thomas, 158 

Broom, ——, 238 

Brown, —, 266, 476; Henry Armitt, 
xvii; Jeremiah, 187; Stephen, 300 

Brownfield, John, 117 

BRUNER "Family, Abstract of Records 
from the Bible of, 415 

Brunewick, 381 

Bryant, Capt. ——, 339 

Bryden, ——, 276 

Bryon, , execution of, 469 

Buchanan, James, papers of, presented 
to a Society of Pennsylvania, 
51 





Buckfield, William, 150 

Buckman, George, 413 

Budd, Thomas, 125 

Buffalo, North and South, 468 

BUFFAM, 135 

Bull Tavern, 235 

Bull, Thomas, 187 

Bullion’s Tavern, 322 

Bullock, Maj. ——, 379 

BUNKER, 135 

Burd, Sally, 497 

Burgoyne, Gen., surrender of, mentioned, 
43 


Burke, Gov. ——, 380, 384, 387; Ed- 
mund, address of the king to be sent 
to agent, for New York, 449 
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Burlington, N. J., 302; The “ Friendly 
Institution” of, contributed by Amelia 
Mott Gummere, 347 

Burnside, James, of Northampton County, 
Pennsylvania, sketch of, contributed 
by John W. Jordan, 117 

Burr, Aaron, mention of trial of, 292 

Burrel, Ebenezer, 124 

BURTON, 420 

Burton, ——, 15, 385 

Bush, Capt. ——, 82 

Bush Hill, Phila., 328 

Bushnell, Lt. ——, 266 

BUTE, Earl of, 439 

BUTLER, 420 

Butler, Gen. ——, 466; Squire ——, pur- 
chases Worminghurst, 150; Col. Rich- 
ard, 73, 75; Col. William, 74, 79 


CADWALADER, 420, 508 

Cadwalader, Gen. John, favors winter 
campaign in 1777, 56-60; Thomas, 
John Penn to, 430; receives power of 
attorney of John and Richard Penn, 

Calders, 105 

CALDWELL, 419 

Caldwell, James, 122 

CALLOWHILL, 324 

Callowhill, Thomas, 139, 152 

Calvert, George, 283; Mrs. George, 287 

Camden, S. C., 468, 472, 474, 475 

Campbell, ——, 74, 490 

Canadian Indian Slavery, notice of paper 
on, 136 

Cape Fear River, 466 

Carey, John D., editor of “The Key,” 
493 


Carither, Miss ——, 236, 237 

Carmichael, ——, 445 

CARPENTER, 508 

Carpenter, Abraham, 187 ; ore ” ad 
regarding, 133; Samuel, 141, 1 

Carrington, Col, Edward, ‘292; Mn. Ed- 
ward, to Mrs. George Fisher, 293, 204 

CARROLL, 205 

Carroll, ——, 179; Charles, Jr., dines 
— Washington, 205; marriage of, 
06 


Carson, Hampton L., address of, on Dr. 
Frederick D. Stone, vi 

CARTER, 204 

Carter, Charles, 283, 284; Glass, 472; 
Landon, Washington to, 47 

CARTERET, 236 

Caruthers, Patty, 81 

CARY, 207 

Caryle, 322 

Cashaw, Col. ——, 475 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 8 

CASTNER, 500 

Catawba River, 471, 475 

Cecil Court-House, 240 

Chaloners, ——, 240 

Chamberlain, Judge Mellen, 451 
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Chandler, ——, 301; 
Mary, 5, 153 

Charleston, 8S, C., 474 

Charlotte, N. C., 470, 475 

Chase, Judge ——, 277; Samuel, 191 

Chatham, 75, 77, 79, 80 

Chester, 326, 327, 506 

Chester County, 87, 88 

Chesterfield, Lord, compared with Frank- 
lin, 234 

Chestertown, 241 

Chestnut Hill, 305, 308 

CHEW, 206 

Chew, Miss ——, 284; Benjamin, 497; 
Harriet, marriage of, 206 ; Samuel, 142 

Chicohomeney Creek, 248 

Childs, Lt. , 265, 266 

Childs of London, 368 

Chippenham, 6 

Christ Church, Alexandria, 282, 286; in 
Philadelphia enlarged, 326 

Christiana Bridge, 239 

Christiana Creek, 238, 239 

Chunn, Capt. ——, 265 

Churchill, ——, 150 

Cincinnati Society of New Jersey, paper 
read before, 392; of Philadelphia call 
on Washington, 34; presents address 
to Washington on his birthday, 187 

Cisna, Ensign ——, 266 

Cista, of Philadelphia, 368 

City Tavern, Philadelphia, officers dined 


at, 82 

Clader, Eve, 413; Hannah, 413 

Clark, William, William Penn, Jr., rents 
house of, 144 

Clarke, Gen. i letter of, 416 

CLARKSON, 

Claypoole, David C., prints Journals of 
Congress, 179-184; overcharged ac- 
count with Congress, 361; work of, 
363; loses his position as ’ printer to 
Congress, 365; prints Washington’s 
Farewell Address, 400 

CLAYTON, 336 

Clear, William, 122 

Clemens, J. F., 287 

CLEMENT, 3, 7 

Clement, Simon, advises Thomas Penn, 
83; mentioned, 14; to Logan on Penn’s 
will, 153, 154, 155; Walter, 345 

Clifford Notes, 129 

Clifton, ——, 289 

Clinton, Gen. —, 78, 489 

OLYMER’ oo Willigaa, 139 

CLYMER 

Clymer, aneiy 1705 William, 122 

Coates, John, 501 

Cobb, Rev. Sanford H., 135 

Cobbett, William, extract from pamphlet 


of, 
Cobham, Lady Anne, 340, 341 
Cochran, Dr. ——, 316; John, 3 
Codrington, Richard, 139 
Coe, Judge, 323 


Margaret, 16; 








Index. 


COFFIN, 135 

Coffman, Ruben, 413 

COGGESHALL, 135 

Coke, Sir Edward, 340; wrote at Stoke 
his “Institutes,” 428; John Penn’s 
memorial to, 429 

Cole, Dr. Nathaniel W., 357, 358 

Coleman, Elizabeth, 351, 353, 354; Na- 
thaniel, 348, 351; Noah, 314 

Colladay, —, xii 

COLLIER, 135 

Collins, , of Trenton, 368 ; Goodee, 15 

Collison, 8, 10 

Colter, R., 8 

Combs, Henry, 122 

Conart’s Tavern, 322 

Congaree River, 475, 476 

Connecticut Farms, 376 

Connecticut Historical Society, publica- 
tion of, 270; Medical Society of, 412 

Conner, P.S. P., contributes genealogical 
data of the Powell family, 121 

Continental Congress, Journals and 
Papers of the, contributed by Herbert 
Friedenwald, 161, 361, 445 

Conway, Gen. ——, 320; Moncure D., 
196; W. M., 334, 345, 442 

CONYERS, 336 

COOK, 418 

Cook, Dr. ——, 211 

Coole, Benjamin, 139 

Cooley, H. 8., 350 

Coombe’s Alley, 146 

Cooper, Daniel, 122; Fenimore, 347 

Cope, Gilbert, replies to genealogical 
query regarding Talman family, 419 

Coplin, William, 139 

Corell, genealogical data, 500 

Cornbury, Lord, 147 

Cornwallis, Lord, 41, 84, 308, 468, 489; 
surrrender of, mentioned, 243 

Corshey, Elizabeth, 139; John, 139 

CORSLEY, 13 

Cowling, John, 8 

Cox, Isaac, 122; James, 338 

Coxe, Dr. Edward Jenner, first person 
vaccinated in United States, 229; Dr. 
John Redmond, presents Franklin’s 
prayer-book to Dr. Bache, 226; mention 
of son of, 229; Mary, 354,357; Rachel, 
354 





Craig, Col. ——, 239, 243, 245, 252; An- 
drew, 351; Theodosia, 351, 353, 354 

Craik, Dr. ——, 211, 213, 215, 273, 281, 
282, 284, 289, 293; George Washing- 
ton, secretary to Washington, 48 ; men- 
tioned, 282, 283, 284, 291; William, 
275, 289 

CRAWFORD, genealogical query, 418 

Crawford, ——, 471, 472 

CREMORNE, 336 

Cremorne, —, 437 

Cresson, William Prichett, ix 

Croake, ——, 483, 484 

CROASDALE, 133 








Index, 


Crockett, ——, 471 
Crockford, ——, 15 
Croker, Dr., at Mount Vernon, 196 
Crookshank, Richard, 122 
Crop, Susanna, 125 
CUMMINGS, 267 
Cummings, ——, 265 
CUNNINGHAM, 132 
Curries, 105 
Cushing, Judge ——, 281; 
191 


Cushman, Lt. ——, 266 

CUSTIS, 27 

Custis, George Washington Parke, Wash- 
ington to, 199; quoted, 284; Eleanor, 
accompanies Washington and family to 
Mount Vernon, 193; to Mrs, Wolcott, 
194; mentioned, 196, 197, 198, 203, 
205, 209, 213; at Ho Park, 282; 
marriage of, 206, 283; mentioned, 
284; John Parke, 200, 207; Washing- 
ton, 295 ; attends Saint John’s College, 
Annapolis, 205 

Cymric Quakers, 87 


William, 


Dailey, Squire ——, 79 
Ison, ——, 210 
Dancing Assembly of Philadelphia, 122 
Darby, 312 
— Abraham, purchases Stoke Court, 


Darke, Col. ——, 488 

Dashwood, Sir Francis, 227, 228, 229 

Davenport, James, receives first patent 
for textile machines, 185 

— Rev. Hugh, visits Thomas Penn, 


Davie, William Richardson, appointed 
Envoy ww to France, 290 

DAVIES, 4 

Davies, Richard, 120 

DAVIS, genealogical query, 418 

Davis, Rev. ——, 283; delivers discourse 
at Fourth of J uly celebration at Alex- 
andria, 209; Andrew McFarland, 124; 
Benjamin, 104 

Dayton, oe 49, 191 

Dean, Joseph, 

Dee, Josiah, ‘63, ite 153 

De River, 468 

Defences of Philadelphia in 1777, con- 
tributed by can, ee C. Ford, 51 

DeKalb, Baron, 321; death.of, 474 

Delivs, ——, 208 

Deneale, George, 214, 283 

Dennison, Miss » 294 

Denny, William, Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1756, mentioned, 108 

Denoon, ——, 265 

DENYS, 336 

DePeyster, of New York, 420 

Desbross, ——, 124 

Despencer, Lord le. See Dashwood 

Detroit, 123 

Devenport, Mr. ——, 238 
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Dickinson, Col. ——, 386; John, 170, 
79, 183; Jonathan, 145, 147, 156; 

Thomas A., 134 

Diffenderfer, Frank Ried, 510 

Difficult Run, Loudoun Co., 291 

Dillon, John, 122 

Dinsmoor, ——, 

Dinwiddie on, 250 

DIXON, 507 

Dixon, ——, Indian agent, 124 

Dixson, William, 506 

Doane, Bishop, 355, 358 

DOBEBAUER, 420 

Donaldson, John, 122 

Donop, Count, 238 

Dooer, J., 139 

Dorney, John, 413 

Doudle, Capt. Michael, 110 

Doudles, ——, 239 

Douglass, Lt. ——, 265 

Drake, Daniel, 75 

— —, 332; T. W. M., query of, 
132 


Drayton, ——, 179 

Dreer, Ferdinand J., 45 

Drummond, Col. » 263, 264 

Drylands of — 0o., 502 

Duane, 

Dubell, of A N. J., 351 

Dudley, Miss ——, 387 

Duelling, 250 

Duffield, Edward, 229; Walter, 139; Jr., 
Dr. ——, 82 

Dugan, Jobn, 127 

—— Gen. Mathieu, Washington to, 

196 








Duncan's Island, 414 

Dunkeston, R., 431 

Dunlap, John, prints Journals of Con- 
gress, 177, 178, 179, 363, 364; becomes 
printer for Congress, 365-370 

Dunmore, ——, 502 

DUNSETH, genealogical query, 418 

Du Portail, "opinion of Le Chevalier, on 
the winter’s cam aign, 67 

Durdin, Francis, 354 

Durkee, ——, 301 

Dutton, Rowland J., treasurer of The 
“ Friendly Institution” of Burlington, 
N. J., 355 

Dwight, Dr. ——, on Washington’s char- 
acter, 415 


EARLE, 135 

EASTBURN, 132 

Easton, 59, 105, 118; described in 1815, 
412 


Easton Neston, family residence of the 
Fermors, 335 

Eaton, Col, ——, 381 

Echhardt, Miles, 413; William, 413 

Echherdt, Hannah, 413 

Eckhardt, Eliza, 413 

Eckhart, Eliza, 413 

Eddy, Richard, xiv 
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Edenton, 385 

Edgartown, 125 

Edgecomb, Nathaniel, 122 

Edmund, Earle, farm of, 250 

Edwards, Howard, on “ Franklin Prayer- 
Book,” 502 

Eisenhower, Alfred §., 

Elizabethtown, 376 

Elk, Head of, 239, 240, 246 

Ellenborough, Lord, 280 

Ellery, , on committee on publica- 
tion of Journals of Congress, 368; 
mentioned, 445 

Ellis, ——, "309; Chaplain John, 302; 
Robert, 122; Rowland, 119, 120 

Ellsworth, Chief-Justice Oliver, 37, 191, 
287 ; appointed Envoy Extraordinary 
to France, 290 

Elwell, Isaac, 99 

EMANS, 126 

— Samuel, 122 

son, Cornelius, 507 

Eal stment of soldiers, trouble over the, 
78, 79 

Eno "River, 466 

Ensminger, Henry, 419 

Ephrata, 91 

Erskine, Capt. ——, 385; Thomas, Wash- 
ington to, 198 

Eton purchased by John Penn, 430 

Etting, Mrs. Theodore M., contributes 
letters of Joseph Galloway, 477 

EVANS, 419 

Evans, Edward, 501; Col. Evan, 131, 
134, 235; Gov. John visits Pennsylva- 
nia, 140, 142; resides with William 
Penn, Jr., in Philadelphia, 144; repu- 
tation of, 144; conflict between, and 
the Friends, 145; mentioned, 146; 
Peter, 17 

Evarts, William M., xvii 

Everett, ——, 266; Edward, 402 

Exeter, County of Berks, 112 

Eyre, Ja., 343 


FAIRFAX, 207 

Fairfax, election of delegates for city of, 
206; Court-Ilouse, 207 

Fairfax, Rev. Bryan, return of, to Eng- 
land, 207; Washington to, 282; men- 
tioned, 292, 294, 295, 296 

Fair Hill Meeting-House, 104 

Fairmans, 141 

Falckner, Justus, eng of, contributed 
by Julius F. Sachse, 21 

Falekner’s Swamp, 104 

Falconer, Capt. ——, 449 

Falkner, ——, 91 

Falls Tavern, 418 

Fanning, Capt. ——, 264, 265; Tory, 387, 
390, 467 

FARM AR. See Fermor 

FARMER, query regarding, 132 

Fatherland, The, boo heslt mothe of, 510 

Fatzinger, Charles, 413; Joseph, 413 


416 
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Fauchet, M., despatches of, captured by 
British vessel, 24 

FAUCONNIER, 267 

Feens, John Penn resides at, 19, 332 

FELL, 158 

Fell, ——, 241, 242, 244; Robert Edward, 
sketch of, 158; extract of letter of, 503 

Fell’s Point, 241, 242, 244, 277 

Feltman, Lt. ——, 80 

Fendall, Mrs. ——, 284 

FENWICK Family, genealogical data 
wanted of, 509 

FERMOR, 334-336 

Fermor, Lady Juliana, sketch of, 334; 
marriage settlements of, 337. See Ju- 
liana Penn 

Fever, yellow, in Philadelphia, 277 

Few, , 39 

Feyles, ——, 208 

Ffield, John, 152 

FINCH, 336 

FINNEY, genealogical query, 131 

Finney, Lt. Lazarus, 134; Robert Spen- 
cer, query of, 132 

Fishbourn, Maj. —, 77 

FISHBOURNE, 132, 419 

FISHER Family, genealogy of, noticed, 
87 

Fisher, Daniel, 328, 329; Mrs. George, 
extract of letter to, 293, 294; Judeth, 
5; Sydney G., essay by, 89; Walter 
rents Feens, 332 

Fish House near Falls of Schuylkill, 
417 


Fishing, bush-net, on the Lehigh, 105 

Fishmongers’ Company, London, Friends 
leased land from, 3; mentioned, 4 

Fitzgerald, Col. John, 44, 204, 211, 276, 
284, 288, 289 

Fitzhugh, Molly, 284; Nicholas, 291; 
William, Washington and wife dine 
with, 203; mentioned, 282, 285, 292 

Fitzimmons, , 193 

Flanders, Henry, 97 

Flat River, 390, 466 

Fletcher, Charles, 358 

Flower, Benjamin, 174, 490; Joseph, 122 

Floyd, ——, on committee on publication 
of Journals of Congress, 179 

Folwell, Richard, 372 

Foot, Lt. ——, 266; mentioned, 294 

FORBES, 326, 332, 344, 346, 434 

Force, Peter, 373 

Ford, Paul Leicester, 172-180, 364, 365, 
370; Philip, 96; W. C., contributes 
Defences of Philadelphia in 1777, 51 

Foredam, John, 122 

FOLGER, 135 

Fontaine, Lt. ——, 265, 266 

Fort Erie, official report of battle of, 263 

Fort Lee, 200 

Fort Malden, 123 

Fort Mifflin, 238, 300, 301 

Fort St. David, description of, 417 

Fort Severn, 416 
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Foster, ——, owner of Ruscombe, 16; 
Capt. ——, 263, 264, 265 

Fothergill, Dr. John, residence of, 4 

Foulk, Adam, 500 

FOULKE, 113, 115 

Foulke, Theophilus, 187 

Fountain Inn, Baltimore, 194 

Four Mile Run, 285 

Fowler, D., on committee on publication 
of Journals of Congress, 372 

Fox, Gilbert, sings “ Hail Columbia” at 
Chestnut Street Theatre, 208 

Francis, , 93,104; Tench, 278 

Francke, Augustus H., ferryman at Beth- 
lehem, 109 

Franklin, Benjamin, 92, 233, 234, 348, 
426, 448, 449; Thomas, Jr., Family 
Records of, 129 

“ Franklin Prayer-Book,” sketch of, con- 
tributed by Richard Meade Bache, 
225; mentioned, 502 

Frazer, Robert, 187 

FREAME, 7, 324, 328, 336 

Freame, Miss —, 503; Joseph, 330; 
executor of John’ Penn’ 8 estate, 333; 
Margaret, 324; share of, in her father’s 
estate, 325; arrives in Philadelphia, 
328; returns to England, 329; men- 
tioned, 331, 339; Philadelphia Han- 
nah, 336; Thomas in Pennsylvania, 
328, 331; to John Penn, 331 

Fredericksburgh, 323 

Freeman, Jonathan, 206 

Freemansburg, 105 

French Creek, 235 

French Féte in Philadelphia, 257 

French, Miss ——, 284; John, 156 

Frestel, M. ——, 28, 38; sails for France, 
199 





FREW, query regarding, 131 

FREY, 418 

Friedenwald, Herbert, contributes The 
Journals and Papers of the Continental 
Congress, 161, 361, 445 

Frontier Forts in Pennsylvania, Sites of 
the, noticed, 96 

Frost, Amariah, extracts from diary of, 
196 


Fry, 418 

Fry or Frey, reply to genealogical query 
regarding family of, 419 

Fuehrer, Valentine, ferryman at Beth- 
lehem, 109, 111 

Fuller, Dr. ——, 266 

FULTON, 131 


Gadsby’s Tavern, 276 
Gen., letter of, notice of, 171; 

mentioned, 447 

Gaine, Hugh, 171 

Gaines, Edmund P., official report of, on 
battle of Fort Erie, 263 

GALATIN, 499 

GALBRAITH, 132 

Galbraith, ——, 471 
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Gale, Dr. ——, 266 

Gallatin, Albert, 37 

Galloway, ——, 170; on committee to 
revise minutes of Congress, 447; Am- 
brose, 15; ~— letters of, 477; Mrs. 
Joseph, 478-484 

Gamble, ——, 469 

Gangware, Thomas, 413 

GARDINER, 135, 420 

GARDNER, 135 

Gardner, ——, 82, 236, 237 

= John, ferryman at Bethlehem, 


Garth, Charles, address of the king to be 
sent to, agent for South Carolina, 449 

Gaskin’s = 489 

Gasseway, Ca ior 

Gates, Gen. Ho 

Gauze, ——, 

Gayer, ——, ae 

Gee, Joshua, 825 

Genealogist, The, notice of, 136 

Georgetown, 238, 240, 243, 275, 276; 
burial-place of founder of, 507 

German Exodus to England in 1709 
noticed, 510; Pietists of Pennsylvania, 
by Julius F. Sachse, noticed, 90 

Germantown, battle of, 67; meeting- 
house, 104; Moravian boarding-school 
at, 117; Academy, information re- 
quested of early history of, 267 

Gerry, Elbridge, 203, 273, 274, 361, 456 

Gibbs, George, 189 

Gill, Col. ——, 386; John, 291; Spencer, 

uery regarding, 133 

Gillingham, Harold E., 267; Yeamans, 
query regarding, 133 

Ginginger, Mary, 413; 
Thomas, 413 

Gist, Gen. ——, 489 

Gladstone, W. E., quoted, 232, 393 

Gleason, Lt. ——, 266 

GLENN, genealogical query, 267 

Glenn, ——, 449; Thomas Allen, author 
of Merion in the Welsh Tract, 87 

Glentworth, Thomas, 122 

Globe Mills, Philadelphia, Washington 
visits, 185 

Gloucester, 246 

Glover’s brigade, 302 

GOMM, 344, 435 

Gomm, Sir William Maynard, Sophia 
Penn marries, 435; service of, in the 
Peninsular war, 435; purchases Penn 
mansion in London, 435 

Gongewar, James, 413 

Gongware, William, 413 

Good, John, 1 

Goodman, John, letter of, 417 

Gopsill, John, 157 

Gordon, Gov. ——, of Pennsylvania, re- 
ceives Thomas Penn in Philadelphia, 
326; Patrick, sb want Lt.-Gov. of 
Pennsylvania, 159; William, Washing- 
ton to, on the spurious letters, 200 


, 244 
~ ta 473, 474, 497 





Samuel, 413; 
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Gouldney, Adam, 6; Elizabeth, death of, 
9; Henry, 4, 6, 9, 11, 13, 152, 325 

GOVETT, 126 

Govett, Annesley R., on the Annesley 
Family, 125, 126 

Graham, George, 508, 509 

Grant, ——, 241 

GRANVILLE, 336 

Granville, County of, 384 

Granville, Earl of, 503 

Grasse, Count de, 243 

Gray, Polly, 497; Thomas, John Penn 
erects cenotaph, to, 429; William, 77 

Graydon, ——, 83 

Grayson, ——, “on committee on publica- 
tion of Journals of Congress, 368 

Great Wicka Comma Coe River, 506 

GREEN, 420 

Green, Ashbel, reminiscences of, 186, 188, 
190 

Greene, ——, 265; Nathaniel, 248, 292, 
301, 302, 314, 321, 385, 468, 474, 490 

Greenhow, Dr, ——, 282 

GREENLEAF, 135° 

Grenville, Lord, 1 

Grey, Thomas, 6, 8 

Griffith, —, 114, 115; Abigail, 354; 
Amy, 266; ” John, on his daughter's 
marriage, 266 ; Rebecca, 266 

Griscom, John, 351, 352, 353, 354 

Griswold, Roger, quarrel between, and 
Matthew Lyon, 493 

Gross, Abraham, 413; Charles, 413; 
Francis, 413; George, 413; Jacob, 
413; John, 413; Joseph, 413 

Grove, Jane, 15; Silvanus, death of, 11; 
Thomas, 16 

Guilford, 143 

Guilford Court-House, N. C., 468, 474 

Gulph, 306, 308 

Gummere, Amelia Mott, contributes 
sketch of The “ Friendly Institution” 
of Burlington, New Jersey, 347 

GUMP, 499 

Gurnell, Jonathan, 8, 10, 12, 15 

Gurney, Francis, 187 

~~ Historical Ccllections relating 

to, noticed, 272, 420 


Hacket, Jr., Lidia, 139 

Hackett, Edward, 139 

Haddonfield, 302 

Hagen, Rev. John, 117 

“Hail Columbia” written by Joseph 
Hopkinson, 207 

Halford, Sir Henry, 440, 441 

Halifaz, 253, 256, 377, 379, 380, 386, 390 

Hall, y 264, 265, 266; Andrew, 10; 
Lyman, 449; Rachell, 15; Susan, 258 

Halsey, Edward, 340 

Hamilton, Capt. —, 287; Alexander, 
Washington to, on Treaty of Amity, 20, 
38; attends Miss Willing’s marriage, 
27; Washington to, 39 ; mentioned, 277, 





279; Washington sends copy of his | 





Index. 


Farewell Address to, to be retouched, 
396-406; Eva J., genealogical query 
of, 418; Gov. James, 141, 339, 340, 
342; residence of, 328; appointed trus- 
tee for Thomas Penn’s estate, 422 

Hammersmith, 16 

HAMMOND, "420 

Hammond, ——, Jay Treaty burned in 
front of house of, 22; mentioned, 23, 24 

Hampton, J., 139 

Hancock, John, iettepteck of, 449, 450 

Hand, Gen. , 246, 247 

Hanging Rocks, "472 

Hannum, James, 187 

Hanse, Rebecca, 413 

Harbeson, Benjamin, 121 

Harding, Capt. » 263, 265 

Hardy, Samuel, 168 

Hare, Robert, Speaker of the Senate, 
congratulates Washington, 34 

Harford, Charles, 139; Elizabeth, 138 

Harley, Robert, 151; sketch of, 154 

Harleysville, 498 

Harp: ‘Baie ai of Nellie Custis, 203 

HA 419 

Harris, Capt. —, 266, et oo query 
regarding, 133; "John, 30 

Harrisburg, 383 

Harrison, , 120, 123; William, 285 

Harriton Plantation, 119 

Harry, David, 131 

Hart, Charles Henry, genealogical note 
of, on the Peningtons, 504 

Hartford, ——, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 276, 280 

Hartshorne, ——, 415 

HARVEY, 505 

Hassert, Aaron, 122 

HATHAWAY, 135 

Hatton, Thomas, 122 

Haughenbock, John, 413 

Haverford Township, 87 

Haw River, 46 

Hawkins, Col. ——, 386 

Hay, Lt.-Col. ——, 80 

Hays, Alice, 150 

HAZARD, 133 

Hazen, Gen. ——, 489 

Head, J. Merrick, purchases Pennsylva- 
nia Castle, 436 

Heath, ——, 206, 282; James, 39 

Heathcote, C., 6; Gilbert, 152 

Henderson, Miss ——, 382, 385 

Henly Market, 15 

Henry, ——, 258, 500; Jacob, 413; Jane, 
letter to, 124; John Joseph, 123; Pat- 
rick, Washington to, 26; Stephen 
Chambers, letter of, 123; William, 498 

Herbert, ——, 211; John, 206, 211, 273, 
_ 289, 290, 296 ; Mary, 124; Philip, 











HESKETH, 336 

Heywood, ——, on committee on publica- 
tion of records of Congress, 175 

Hickorytown, 71 

Hicks, Capt. Giles, 240 
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Hide, Edmund, 4 

Hildeburn, Charles R., 99; “Issues of 
the Pennsylvania Press,” quoted, 169, 
173, 174, 176, 177, 178, 180 

Hill, ——, on committee on publication 
of Journals of Congress, 179; Henry, 
122, 123; R., 17; Richard, 141, 152, 

56 


Hillsborough, 387, 389, 390, 468, 474 

Hiltzheimer, Jacob, extracts from diary 
of, 21, 29, 34, 42, 49, 186, 187 

Hindman, , 264, 265; on committee 
on publication of Journals of Congress, 
368; James, roll of company of, 503 

Hinkle, ——, 468 

Hinton, Capt. ——, 333 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, meet- 
ings of, 511; officers of, 514; report of 
Finance Committee of, 517; statement 
of the Trustees of the Gilpin Library 





of, 519 

HOBART, 135 

Hobhkirk’s Hill, 292 

Hockley, ——, 503; Richard, letter to, 
from Thomas Penn, 329, 342; men- 
tioned, 338; appointed executor and 
trustee in America to Thomas Penn’s 
estate, 422 

Hodgden, ——, 211, 284 

Hodgson, ——, 287 

Hoffman, ——, 480; George, 413; Mat- 
thew, ferryman at Bethlehem, 106 

Holingshead, Edmund, 266 

Hollingsworth, Capt. ——, 194, 276; 
Thomas, 507 

Holmes, ——, and Peyton Smith engage 
in a duel, 415 

Holstead, Polly Cook, 376 

Holten, Samuel, on committee on publi- 
cation of Journals of Congress, 177 

Hood, Daniel, 122 

Hooper, ——, 170; on committee on 
publication of records of Congress, 
175, and to revise the minutes, 447; 
Harriet, 31; Mrs. Thomas, Theophilus 
Bradbury to, 31 

Hope Park, 198, 207, 209, 282 

Hopkin, John, 275 

Hopkins, ——, 451; Ann, 323; Delia, 
413; Thomas, 413 

Hopkinson Burying-ground at Borden- 
town, 504 

Hopkinson, Francis, on committee of pub- 
lication for Congress, 175, 177; extract 
of letter from John Penn to, 433; 
Joseph, Washington to, with thanks 
for copy of “ Hail Columbia,” 207 

Horn, Francis, 413; William, 413 

Hosack, D: 

Hoskins, Benjamin, 122; John, 351; 
Rachel, 351 

Hoskinses of Burlington, N. J., 348 

HOTTENSTEIN, 418 

House, George, 122 

Housekeepers, 104 


r.—, 
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Houston, ——, on committee on publica- 
tion of Journals of Congress, 361, 368 

Howe, Gen., 57, 62, 67, 69, 313-322 

HOWELL, 113 

Howell, ——, on committee on publica- 
tion of Journals of Congress, 368; 
John, 122 

Huber, Peter, 413 

Huddy, Hugh, 348 

HULINGS, 132 

Hull, Gen., 123 

Hulme, John, 187 

Hummelstadt, Dr. Porter commenced to 
practice medicine at, 413 

Humphreys, William, 122 

Humpton, Col. ——, 79, 81; Gen. Rich- 
ard, xi 

Hunterdon County, 412 

Huntington, Col, Jedediah, 299, 301, 302, 
304, 310, 316 

Hurley Place, 332, 333 

HUSSEY, 135 

Hyelar’s Tavern, 322 


Independence, Declaration of, authen- 
ticity of, 450; Hall, Philadelphia, erec- 
tion of, 326 

Indian chiefs pay their respects to Adams 
and Washington, 279; council of 1736 
mentioned, 326; slavery, notice of 
paper on, 136; “ Walk,” 326 

Indians, association for helping the, 350; 
William Penn, Jr., holds conference 
with the, 144 

Ingersoll, Joseph R., xiv 

INGRAM, 507 

= James, quoted, 186, 188, 190, 


Irish Immigration to Pennsylvania, Ob- 
structions to, 485 
Irvine, Gen. James, 82; on winter’s cam- 
7 n, 68; mentioned, 131 
IRWIN, genealogical query, 132 
Irwin, Col. John, 132 


Jackson, James, 240; Maj. William, 
notice of marriage of, 27; mentioned, 
39, 278 

James River, 248, 249 

JANNEY Family, genealogical 
wanted, 509 

JAQUETT, 419 

JARVIS, 132 

Jaudennes, Don Joseph, 43 

JAUDON, 419 

Jay, John, signs Treaty of Amity, Com- 
merce, and Navigation, 20; Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address given to, for 
opinion, 398, 399, 402, 403 

Jay Treaty ratified by Washington, 20; 
ee opposition to, from citizens of 

ton, New York, Philadelphia, etc., 
21; ratified in London, 37; a 
tions required for carrying out, 3 
JEFFERSON, 420 


data 
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Jefferson, Thomas, Washington to, 44; on 
committee on Congressional publica- 
tions, 175; mentioned, 190, 191, 394, 
395, 397 

JEFFREYS, 336 

Jenings, Isaac, 139 

Jenkins, Howard M., sketch of The 
Family of William Penn contributed 
by, 1, 137, 324, 421; Historical Collec- 
tions relating to Gwynedd, by, noticed, 
272, 420 

Jenning’s Tavern, 322 

JENNINGS, 505 

Jennings, Gov. Samuel, 348 

JENNY, 

JOHN, 119 

JOHNSON, 420 

Johnson, Joshua, 286 

JONES, 137, 139, 140 

Jones, ——, 82, 128, 211, 235, 265, 266; 
Ann, 507; Anne, 138; Charles, wit- 
nesses marriage of William Penn, Jr., 
138; Charles, Jr., 138, 139; Edward, 
139; Elizabeth, 138, 508; Griffith, 146; 
— regarding Bible of, 507; Horatio 

ates, 436; Jonathan, of Merion, 327; 
Martha, 138; Mary, certificate of mar- 
riage of, to William Penn, Jr., 138; 
Roger, signs report of battle of Fort 
Erie, 263, 266; Rowland, 359 

Jones’s Bridge, 250 

Jordan, Capt. John, 490; John W., con- 
tributes sketch of The Bethlehem 
Ferry, 104, and James Burnside, of 
Northampton Co., Pa., 117 ; Robert, 157 

Jordans, burial-ground at, 339 

Journals and Papers of the Continental 
Congress, contributed by Herbert 
Friedenwald, 161, 361, 445 

JOYCE, 420 

Jurymen for Court of Oyer and Terminer 
of Philadelphia, 1734, 122 


Kean, Lt. ——, 289 

KEARSLEY, 266 

Kearsley, Dr. John, query ee 266 

Kecht, George, 413; Solomon, 413 

Keckt, Charles, 413 

Keimer the printer, 326 

KEITH, 1 12h 

Keith, ——, 160, 273, 289; Gov. ——, 
154, 155, 156, 157; Charles P., 125, 
126° 

Kelpius, —,, 90, 216 

Kemp’s Tavern, 287, 288 

KENNEDY, 132 

Kent Island, 244 

Kern, Squire —, 470, 472, 475 

KERR, sone 

Kerr, ——, 

Keys, Rickerd, 187 

KEYSER, 416 

Keyser, Jacob, of Germantown, 127 

Kickline, Charles, 413 

Kidd, ——, 387 
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KILPATRICK, 126 

King, Dr. Edward, entertains Lt. Reeves, 
252; mentioned, 253; George, 252, 253, 
256, 381; William, 381, 385, 388 

Kingroad, 506 

King’s Ferry, 323 

King’s Mountain, 469 

Kiper, David, 413 

Ki pin, Joseph, certificate — 506 

KIR 

Kirkman, Lt. G. W., query of, 133; 
Maj. Thomas, query regarding, 133 

Klader, Jacob, 413; Valentine, 413 

Klauder, Thomas, 413 

Klein, George, stage-driver in 1763, 104 

Knicht, William, 41: 

Knight, M. ——, 13 

Kniphausen, Gen., 238 

Knox, Granville Henry John, 441; Gen, 
Henry, Washington to, 25, 190; pres- 
ent at Miss Willing’s marriage, 27; 
Thomas, marries Mary Juliana Stuart, 
441 (see second Earl of Ranfurly), 441, 
442; Thomas, Jr. (third Earl of Ran- 
furly), 441; birth of, 442; marriage of, 
442; Uchter, John Mark, fifth Earl 
of Ranfurly, 442; Maj. William Stuart, 
441 


Knyphausen, Gen, ——, 418 

Koker, Conrad, 413 

Kollock Family, Genealogy of, noticed, 
419; Rev. Henry, 420 

Kollock, of New York, 368 

Konigmacher, Samuel C., ix 

Kosciaski, Gen. ——, 209 

Késter, 91 

Kouli Khan Tavern, 126 

Kunckler, Daniel, ferryman at Bethle- 
hem, 106, 109 

KUNTZ, 499. 


Labouchere, ——, 438; Hon, Henry, 
resent owner of Stoke Poges, Eng- 
and, 341 

Lafayette, Marquis de, Washington to, 

on the return of his son, 200; men- 
tioned, 209, 320; Washington sends 
copy of his Farewell Address to, 393; 
George -Washington, Washington to, 
28 ; mentioned, 38; accompanies Wash- 
ington to Mount Vernon, 42; receives 
money from Washington, 47 ; at Mount 
Vernon, 193; mentioned, 196, 197; 
sails for France, 199 

LAING, genealogical query, 133 

Lair, Daniel, 413 

Lamb, Col. Jobn, 300 

Lambert, Maj. William H., resolution 

of, at memorial meeting of Dr. Stone, 
xxxi 

Lancaster, 59 

Lancaster Road, 235 

LANGHORNE, genealogical query, 267 

Langley, Dr. » 437 

38, 39 





“ Lansdowne Portrait,” 
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Lardner, John, 122 

Latimer, George, oe ee Washing- 
ton, 34; mentioned, 186 

Latrobe, Benjamin H., 197, 198 

Laurens, Henry, 164, 183, 445 

LAW, 280 

Law, Mr. ——, Washington visits, 207; 
mentioned, 209; Mrs, ——, 40, 196, 


199 
Lawrence, William, 122 
Laws, Mr. ——, 274, 280, 284, 286, 288, 
289, 292 
Lawson, Alexander, 193 
Lay, Thomas, 122 
Leach, Frank Willing, query of, 508 
Lear, Tobias, 25, 204, 211; accompa- 
nies Washington to Philadelphia, 275, 
280, 291; Ley 297 
1 ——, 265 
Lechler, Anthony, 500 
LEE, 209 
Lee, Col. ——, 473; Arthur, 448; letter 
to, 449; Charles, Washington to, on 
the Attorney-Generalship, 27; men- 
tioned, 273, 275; Cornelia, 209, 287; 
Edmund, 284, 289; Henry, 27, 110, 
206, 299, 300, 497; James, 300; J. 
Henry, 510; Lucy, 284; Ludwell, 209, 
210, 211, 284, 287; R. Bland, 211; R. 
H., on committee to revise the Journal 
of Congress, 172; mentioned, 179; mo- 
tion of, to have the doors of Congress 
open to the public, 445; Samuel, 302; 
illiam, 205 
Leeds, Duke of, 336 
Leesburgh, 291 
Legare, , 245, 252 
Lehigh River, 105 
LEICESTER, 508 
Leicester, George V., query of, 508 
LEISTER, 508 
Lempster, Baron, 336, 337 
Le Nier, ——, 252, 253 
Lennox, James, purchases original man- 
uscript of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, 401; mentioned, 402 
Lenox Library, New York, Washington’s 
Farewell Address in, 401 
Le Roy, Lt. ——, 236 
LESTER, 508 
Letitia House, in Fairmount Park, Phil- 
adelphia, supper at, in honor of Gran- 
ville John Penn, 436 
LEWIS, 27, 204, 206 
Lewis, Col. Fielding, 204; children of, 
204 ; George, Washington to, on troubles 
with domestic service, 202; Howell, 
last visit of, to Gen. Washington, 
296; John Delaware, 39; Lawrence, 
206; Washington to, on his marriage, 
282; license for same, 283; marriage 
of, 283, 284; birth of daughter, 293; 
mentioned, 295; Robert, Washin 
Sa mentioned, 283; William, 119, 


VoL, xx1.—36 
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Liddel, ——, 75-80 ; Betsy, 77 

Life, Thomas, address of the king to be 
sent to agent, for Connecticut, 448 

Lincoln, ——, attends Miss Willing’s 
wedding, 27; Abraham, compared with 
Washington, 404, 405 

LISTER, 508 

Liston, ——, 191, 290; Robert, reception 
of, as Envoy Extraordinary to United 
States, 41; mentioned, 279 

Little, Col. Charles, reviews troops at Al- 
exandria, 209; mentioned, 28 

Little River, 390 

LIVINGSTON, 134, 420 

Livingston, Edward, 28, 37 

Lloyd, Mr. ——, silk merchant, 267, 268 

Lobb, Jacob, 124 

Lock, General ——, 469 

Logan, James, extract of letter from Penn 
to, 3; mentioned, 13, 17, 18; to the 
Monthly Meeting at Philadelphia, 122; 
mentioned, 139-148; custodian of 
Penn’s will, 151; mentioned, 152, 156, 
325, 326, 339; William, 389 

Lomax, Robert, 152 

Long, Col. ——, 377, 378, 387; Mary, 25 

Lort, Rev. Dr., 502 

Lovejoy, Goodee, 15 


Lovell, ——, on committee on publica- 
tion for Con, , 176, 183 
Low 


ae 

Lowe, Nicholas, 122 

Lowell, ——, 445 

Lowther, ——, 6; residence of family of, 
10; death of, 17; Anthony, 138; John, 
marriage of, 17; Margaret, 138, 152; 
Margaret, Jr., 139 

Ludemann, Capt. ——-, 489 

Ludlow, Mrs, ——, 478 

Luke, ——, 285 

LUKENS, 418 

Lukens, genealogical query, 133 

Lusk, Capt. ——, 236 

Lutheran clergyman, Justus Falckner 
the first, ordained in America, 216 

Lutterlob, Col. H. E., on winter's cam- 


gn, 71 

Leet John, Washington to, 202 

Luzerne, Chevalier de la, host at French 
Féte in —— 261 

Lyles, Col. ——, 2 

Lynch, ——, on committee on publica- 
tion for Congress, 175 

Lyon, Matthew, quarrel between, and 
Roger Griswold, 493 

LYSTER, 508 


MoAllister, ——, 227 
eee - aon a 
acartney, Col. George, 
McCALL, 420 
McCarnehan, ——, 235 
McCauley, Miss ——, 82 
McClelland, Capt. Samucl, 299 
McClennachan, Blair, 122 
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McClure, ——, 470 

McOopping’s Creek, 471, 472 

McCord, —, 476 

McOord’s Ferry, 475 

McCulloch, ——, 469 

McCurdy, ——, 322 

McDonough, Lt. Patrick, 264, 265 ; death 


of, 266 

McDougall, ——, 299, 301, 303 

McDOWELL, 418 

McGREGOR, 507 

McGuire, Edward C., quoted, 286 

McHenry, James, appointed Secretary of 
War, 28; Washington to, 44, 194, 195, 
210, 213, 215; mentioned, 211, 212, 278 

McIlvaine, Maria, 354; Mary, 354 

Melvers, ——, 480, 484 

McKEAN, 43 

McKean, Sally, marriage of, 43 ; Thomas, 
170, 371, 447 

McKee, Maj. ——, 263, 265; John, 131 

McLean, Lt. ——, 235 

McMAHON, viii 

McPherson, Gen. ——, 277, 278 ; William, 


187 

McVICKER, 267 

MACY, 135 

Madison, James, his opinion requested 
on Washington’s Farewell Address, 393, 
394, 395, 398, 402; Mrs, James, 35 

MAGRUDER, 507 

Mahoming Oreek, 251 

Maidenhead, 332 

Manchester, 249 

MAQUINET, 499 

Marble Mountain, 105 

Marchand, Norval, query of, 133 

Markham, Col. ——, 141 

Marple, 506 

Marque, Letters of, owners of, 121 

Marshall, ——, quoted, 23; the music 
master, 203; John, Washington to, 
203; appointed envoy to France, 273, 
274; Samuel, 187 

Marston, Capt. ——, 265 

Martha’s Vineyard, 124, 125 

MARTIN, 126 

Martin, Lt.-Gov. ——, 380; Charles, 
413; David, constructs first ferry in 
Northampton County, 104; Edward, 
413 


Martinez, Don Carlos, 43 

Maryland, Declaration of the General 
Assembly of, 29, 50 

Mason, Thomson, opposed to the Jay 
Treaty, 20; Washington dines with, 
205; mentioned, 284, 285 

Masons, Ancient York, of Alexandria, 
dine Washington, 194; deputation 


from Grand Lodge of, presents address 
to Washington, 50 

Massachusetts Historical Society, letter- 
book of John Hancock deposited in, 450 

Matildaville, 291 

Matterson’s Tavern, 322 





Index, 








MAUGRIDGE, 112 
MAULSBY, 267 
Maxwell, Gen. ——, 111 


MEADE, 211 

Meade, Richard Kidder, 211 

Mean, John, 486 

Mendem, 75, 77, 78, 80 

erg Lt.-Col. ——, 238 

Menzie, Capt. ——, 250 

Mercer, ——, 365; Charles Fenton, 275, 


2 

MEREDITH, renee query regard- 
ing family of, 508 

Meredith, Samuel, 278 ; ——, Jr., 289 

Merion in the Welsh Tract, by Thomas 
Allen Glenn, noticed, 87, 119, 120 

Metcalf, Lascelles, executor of John 
Penn’s estate, 333 

Metzger, William, 419 

Miami, 33 

Middlebrook, 76 

Middleton, H., 449 

Mifflin, Gov., 279, 491 

Miles Creek, 251 

Miles River, 244 

Miller, Augustus Joseph, 413; John, 
413; Julia Ann, 413; William, 187 

Miller’s Ordinary, 251 

Milnor, William, letter to, 417 





Minisink Road, 105 

MITCHELL, 135 

Mitchell, Mrs, E. W., genealogical query 
of, 132; James T., 97 

Mitchells, ——, 23 

Mitchel’s Ordinary, 251 

Mompesson, Judge ——, 144 

Monroe, James, Washington to, 45 

MONTAGU, 439 

Montagu, Rt. Hon. Frederick, 427 

Montague, Lord Charles, visits Bethle- 
hem fisheries, 106 

Montgomery County Historical Society 
marks points of historic interest, 498 

Moon, M.D., Robert C., 509 

Moor Hall, 235 

MOORE, 412, 413. 

Moore, ——, 238, 239; Milcah Martha, 
357; Paul, 139; Dr. Samuel Preston, 
notice of death of, 499; Stephen, 389 ; 
Thomas H., 123 

Moravian boarding-school, 117; Church 
becomes the owner of the Burnside 
plantation, 118 ; members of, interested 
in the New Building of the University 
of Pennsylvania, 501 

Moravians, mention of early diaries of, 
104; send congratulations upon Thomas 
Penn’s marriage, 338; Richard Peters 
advocates the purchase of Drylands by, 
503 


Vv 
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Morgan, ——, 302, 304; Daniel, letters 


of, 488 

MORRIS, 133, 134, 420, 500 

Morris, Miss ——, 236, 287 ; Cadwalader, 
122; Family, of Philadelphia, ticed 
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Newhardt, Thomas, 413 
NEWLINS, 126 


N t, 70 
NEWTON, viii., 420 





509; Gouverneur, Washington to, 31, 
36; ‘James, query regarding, 133 ; John 
T., gift of, to Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, 512; Polly, 81; Robert, at 
tends Miss Willing’ 8 marriage, 27; 
mentioned, 279, 452; eoseional Saper- 
intendent of Finance, 457; Samuel 
Cadwalader, 122; Williem, visits Mount 
Vernon, 199 

Morrises of Burlington, N. J., 348 

Morristown, 79, 322 

Mortimer, Earl. See Harley 

MORTONS, 126, 508 

MOTT, 135 

Mott, Rev. George S., 392 

Mottrom’s Ford, 71 

Mount Airy, 104 

Mount Eagle, 207 

Mount Holl 57, 301, 302 

Mount Konbie 73, 74 

Moylan, Jasper, 123 

Mud Island, 238 

Muhlen, Rev. Heinrich, 216, 217 

Muhlenberg, ——, on committee on pub- 
lication of Journals of Congress, 179; 
Frederick A., 38; Gen. Peter, opposed 
to winter’s cam paign, 54; letters of, 
488; family of, 491 

Miiller, J.G., 287 

Murdock, Samuel, 121 

Myers, Albert Cook, query of, 507 


Nagle, Jacob, 413 

Nanceymound, Va., 382 

Nantucket, Early Settlers of, book notice 
of, 135 

Nasmith, ——, 427 

Navarro, Don Martin, 416 

Nazareth, school at, 117 

Neagle, Garrett, gifts of, to Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, 511 

Neally, Lt. ——, 265 

Needles, Samuel H., 185 

Neisser, George, 501 

ee ——, 81, 290; Thomas, Jr., letter 
0 

Nesbitt, John a 122, 123 

Neshaminy F. 

Neuse River, 

Newark, 376 

Newark, Female Charitable Society of, 
mentioned, 350 

Newbold, Mary, 351, 353, 354 

Newcastle, Duke of, 343 

NEWCOMB, 159 

Newcombe, William Hawkins, 158 

NEWCOME. See Newcomb 

New Garden, 468 

wea ait Jacob, 413; John, 413; Sam- 
ue 





Newtown, 57, 84, 497 

New Windsor, 78 

New York, historic papers on, notice of, 
135 

Nicholls, ——, 284 

Nichols, ——, 205, 299, 300; on commit- 
tee on publication of Journals of Con- 


» 372 
NICHOLSON, 443 
Niemcewitz, ——, 209 
Nitschmann, David, patent and grant of 
= _ at Bethlehem granted to, 107, 


Mises, Richard, 122 

Noailles, Viscount de, present at Miss 
Willing’s marriage, 27 

NOBLE, 412 

Noble, Thomas, 501 

Norfolk, Va,, 381 

Norris, ——, 104; Isaac, 141; quotation 
from letter of, 142; boards William 
Penn, Jr., 143; to Jonathan Dickin- 
re 145, 147; mentioned, 149, 152, 
15 

Norristown, origin of name, 145 

Norriton, 145 

NORTH, genealogical data wanted, 509 

North, Lord, 38 

North Point, 241, 244 

Northampton County, first ferry in, 104; 
mentioned, 107,108, 117; Drylands of, 


502 
Pp. ney Railroad and Canal} 
a Journey from Philadelphia to, 

414 


Notaway River, 250 


Oberly, Jesse, 413 

OCHILTREE, p query regarding, 131 

Oeller’s Hotel, 193 

OGILVY, 336 

* lethorpe, Gov., 117 

’ 

O’Neil, Lt.-Col. ——, 466, 467 

Organ for Albany in 1767, query regard- 
ing, 132 

Oswald, ——, 368 

Otis, Samuel Allyne, 191 

Ottinger’s, 104 

Outinian Society, formation of, 431, 432 

Overton, Thomas, 150 

Owen, G., 142 

Own & Co., of Salem, 412 

Oxford, Earl of, death of, 325. See 
Harley 

Oxford Furnace, N. J., * Shippen’s 
daughter finds refuge at, 497 


Page, John, 153; letter from Nelson to, 
Pain, Mathew, 506 
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Palatine Colony, 124; German immigra- 
tion, notice 4 paper on, 135; men- 
tioned, 326, 3 

Palmer, ——, 322, 388; Anthony, 156; 
Thomas, 125 

Palmetto-tree in -—_ Carolina, 475 

Pancake, Philip, 50 

Panis, The,-notice of paper on, 136 

Parker, Col. ——, 

Parkinson, Richard, quoted, 281 

PARSONS, 12 

Parsons, ——, " 388, 386, 502; William, 
118, 501 

Partridge, ——, on committee on a 
cation of Journals of Congress, 

Paschall, ——, letters to, 127, Benjamin, 
122; Polly, 128, 129; Susanna, 125 

Passmore, Jobn A. M., query of, 508 

Patterson, ——, 236, "241, 243, 244; 
Stuart, xii; John, 178, 364, 369; iri 
liam, 191 

Patton, ——, 81, 413, 491 

semen James K., quoted, 295 

Payne, Lucy, marriage of, 35 

PEABODY, of New York, 420 

Peabody, ——, on committee on publi- 
cation of Journals of Congress, 361 

Peale, Charles Willson, 193 

Pearce, ——, 385, 388; William, Wash- 
ington to, 27, 30, 32, 41, 42, 46, 47, 50; 
mentioned, 44 

PEARSON, genealogical query regarding 
family of, 507 

Peasley, Col. ——, 467 

Peconee, ——, 241 

Peirce, Judge, xv 

PEIRSON, 506 

Peirson, Thomas, indenture of, 506 

Pekmoller, —— 

Pemberton, Israel, on the arrival of Gov. 
— Penn at Philadelphia, 505; John, 
266 


Penington Fema mee data, 505; Isaac, 
marries ro | ly aca ll 

Penn, ——. 

Penn fr a ton 427 

Penn, Dennis, at school, 18; death of, 
325, 328 

Penn, Elizabeth, 153 

PENN, GASKELL, 160 

Penn, Granville, birth of, 342; portrait 
of, 345 ; record of, 344, 346; mentioned, 
421, 423, 436; sketch of life of, 434; 
literary works of, 434; death of, 434; 
children of, 435; will of, 435 

Penn, Granville John, 336, 344, 438; in- 
herits greater part of his father’s es- 
tate, 435, 436; twice visits Pennsylva- 
nia, 436; presents to Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania an Indian wampum 
belt, 436; is entertained in Philadel- 
phia, 436, 437; sudden death of, 439 

Penn, Gulielms Maria, 9; to Thomas 
Penn, 13; birth of, 139; mentioned, 
143, 150; share of, in her grandfather's 





Index, 


estate, 152; sketch of life of, 158; mar- 
ries Aubrey Thomas, 325 
Penn, Hannah, mention of letters from, 
to Thomas Penn, 1, 4, 5; manages 
household at Ruscombe, 2, 4, 5; visits 
Aubreys in London, 6; anxiety of, 
over Thomas, 6, 9, 11, 12, 13; cash- 
book of, 14-16; letter of, to Rebecca 
Blackfan, 17; witnesses marriage of 
William Penn, Jr., 138; to Logan, 
143; takes charge of William Penn, 
Jr.’s, family, 150; left sole executrix 
of her husband’s will, 152, 153; trouble 
with William, Jr., 155; mentioned, 
159; contest of, over will of her hus- 
band, 325; mention of death of, 325 
Penn, Henrietta Anne, 435 
Penn, Isabella, record of, 344; Isabella 
Forbes, 434, 435, 438; Isabella Mary, 
435 
Penn, John (son of the Founder), in bus- 
iness at Bristol, 2; letter from, to 
Thomas Penn, 4, 14; mentioned, 16, 
17; in London, 18; letter from Thomas 
to, 19; at Feens, 19; share of, in his 
father’s estate, 151, 325, 326; letter 
from Springett ’Penn to, 159; arrives in 
Philadelphia, 328; returns to London, 
328; mention of death of, 330; letter 
to, from Thomas Freame, 331; resi- 
dence of, at Feens, 332; at Hurley, 332; 
illness of, 332; agrees with his brothers 
as regards the Proprietary estates, 335 ; 
mentioned, 337, 424, 443; buried at 
Jordans, 33 
Penn, John (son of Thomas), birth of, 
339; alters Stoke Poges, 341; men- 
tioned, 342, 421, 435, 437; burial-place 
of, 344; portrait of, 345 ; record of, 346 ; 
receives life use of Stoke Park, 422; 
enters college, 423; travels, 423; waits 
on the American Commissioners at 
Paris, 424; character of, 424; visits 
Pennsylvania, 424, 425; resides in 
Philadelphia, 425; ‘his valuation of the 
estate so aggregates by the State, 426; 
his ican tendencies, 426; enter- 
tains > ae. Washington, 426; his resi- 
dence now part of Fairmount Park, 
427; auction sale of furniture of, 427; 
returns to England, 427 ; receives pen- 
sion from Parliament, 427; his resi- 
dence at Stoke, 427; appointed sheriff 
of Buckingham, 428; member of Par- 
liament for Cornwall, 428; Royal Gov- 
ernor of Isle of Portland, 428 ; acquires 
the ruins of Rufus Castle, 428; erects 
cenotaph to Poet Gray, 429, and me- 
morial to Sir Edward Coke, 429; is 
obliged to be economical, 429, 430; 
purchases farm near Stoke, 430 ; is 
avowed defender of En — 430; por- 
traits of, 431, 433; h hilanthro: » 
enterprise, the Outinian jiety, 4 
432; extract of letter to Francis Hop. 








Index. 


kinson, 433; his literary labors, 433; 
death of, 434 

Penn, John (Gov., son of Richard), wit- 
nesses bush-net fishing at Bethlehem, 
105; mentioned, 337, 426; is educated 
by Thomas Penn, 345; extract of letter 
to, 423; supposed portrait of, at Har- 
risburg, 434; arrives in Philadelphia, 
505 


Penn, John William (son of Granville), 
birth and death of, 435 

Penn, Lady Juliana, conducts Pennsyl- 
vania correspondence, 343; burial- 

lace of, 344; children of, 344-346 
ba Fermor); left executrix of her 
husband’s personal estate except in 
Pennsylvania, 421; uest to, 422; 
extract of letter from, 423; death of, 
424; money granted by the Proprietors 
to, 425; petition of, for. compensation, 
427; mentioned, 439, 503 

Penn, Juliana (daughter of Thomas), 
birth of, 341; portrait of, 345; record 
= mo ; mention of marriage and death 
of, 4 

Penn, Juliana Margaret (daughter of 
Granville), 435 

Penn, Letitia, 138. See Aubrey 

Penn, Louisa Emily, 435 

Penn, Louisa Hannah, birth of, 341; 
portrait of, 345; record of, 346 

Penn, Margaret, letter from, to Thomas 
Penn, 7, 8; twelfth birthday of, 9; 
mentioned, 12, 14, 16, 18, 19 

Penn, Mary, sickness of, 13; mentioned, 
138; death of, 157 

PENN, 6, 9, 11, 13, 15, 17, 503 

Penn, Richard (son of Founder), at 
school, 18; mentioned, 19, 324, 325, 
328, 331, 337, 341, 443; share of, in 
his father’s estate, 325, 326; agreement 
between the brothers as regards Pro- 
— estates, 335; to Thomas Penn, 

42; money granted by the Proprieta- 
ries to legatees of, 425. 

Penn, Richard (son of Richard), 337, 
338; appointed executor in America to 
Thomas Penn’s estate, 422 

Penn, Sophia (daughter of Granville), 
43 


5 

Penn, Sophia Margaretta (daughter of 
Thomas), 338, 342, 421, 428, 440, 441; 
record of, 344, 346; birth of, 439; mar- 
ries William Stuart, 439 ; death of, 442. 
See Sophia Stuart 

Penn, Springett (son of William, Jr.), 17, 
143, 150, 325, 326; birth of, 139, 140; 
share of, in his grandfather’s estate, 
152; sketch of life, 159, 160; Thomas 
Penn guardian for, 345 

Penn, Thomas (son of Founder), in busi- 
ness at London, 2, 3; mention of letters 
from Hannah Penn to, 1, 4,5; remarks 
on his letters, 14; mentioned, 16, 139, 
151, 434, 439, 443; in London, 18, 19; 
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letter of, to John, 19; witnesses his 
father’s wiil, 153; sketch of life, 324, 
327; share of, in his father’s estate, 
825; arrival of, in Philadelphia, 326 ; 
residence of, 328; returns to England, 
329; is chief of Penn family, 330; 
residence of, in London, 332; marriage 
of, 383; accident to, 334; agreement 
between the brothers as regards the 
i cn a estates, 335; marriage 
settlement of, 337; religious senti- 
ments of, 339; residence of, at Stoke 
Poges, 340; buried at Stoke, 341; 
children of, 341-346 ; receives nomina- 
tion to be sheriff of London, 343; health 
of, 343, 344; death of, 344; burial of, 
344 ; character of, 345; portrait of, 345; 
will of, 421, 422; money granted by the 
Proprietaries to the legatees of, 425; 
ends his branch of family, 436; table of 
descendants of, 444; extract of letter 
from Richard Peters to, 502 

Penn, Jr., Thomas (son of Thomas), birth 
of, 341; record of, 346 

Penn, Rev. Thomas Gordon (son of Gran- 
ville), record of, 344; mentioned, 435, 
442; last male descendant of the 
Founder bearing the name of Penn, 
436; receives estate upon death of 
Granville John Penn, 439 

a Thomas, steward to John Penn, 
33 


Penn, William (the Founder), sketch of 
family of, 1, 137, 324, 421; witnesses 
marriage of son William, 139; mention 
of letters from, to Logan, 139-148; 
trouble of, over William, Jr., 148; a 
plectic seizure of, 150 ; will of, 151-153; 
children of, 324; contest over will of, 
324, 325; mentioned, 434, 443 ; history 
of statue of, at Pennsylvania Hospital, 


229 

Penn, Jr., William (son of > 
family of, at Ruscombe, 2; mentioned, 
18, 16, 327; sketch of life, 137-150; 
his father’s bequests to, 151; his 
chagrin at same, 151, 154; lays claim 
to governorship of Pennsylvania, 155; 
death of, 157 

Penn, William (son of Granville), record 
of, 344; mentioned, 435, 438 

Penn, William (son of Thomas), birth 
and death of, 341, 342; record of, 346; 
mentioned, 421 

Penn, William (son of William, Jr.), birth 
of, 140; mentioned, 143, 150, 345; 
share of, in his grandfather’s estate, 
152, 326; sketch of life, 160 

PENNEWELL, 420 

Pennington,, 76-81 

—- 17, 18, 141, 144, se 331 

Pe vania mortgaged, 2; Recent 
Books on History of, by Charles J. 
Stillé, 86; The i oy Sydney 
G. Fisher, noticed, 89 ; Early History of 
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the University of, 91; History of Pro- 
ope Government in, noticed, 93, 

68; The Statutes at Large of, noticed, 
97; religious condition of, in 1701, 


Index. 


Pitt, ——, consents to Penn annuity, 427 
Plank, Jacob, 264 

PLEASANTS, 130 

Plumstead, Clement, marriage of, 145 





216; Castle mentioned, 428 ; purchased 
by J. Merrick Head, 436 ; Obstructions 
to Irish Immigration to, 485; Battalion 
of Loyalists in 1780, list of officers of, 
509 


Pennypacker, Samuel, 498 ; Hon. Samuel 
W., contributes Battle of the Wooden 
Sword, 493 

Pennypacker’s Mill, 498 

Perkins, A., 355 

Perot, Effingham, xii 

Perry, Amos, contributes manuscript of 
Diary of Surgeon Waldo, 299 

PERSON, 506 

Peters, ——, 93, 196, 199; Judge Rich- 
ard, mentioned, 118, 279, 330; quota- 
tions from letters of Thomas Penn to, 
333, 341, 342; appointed trustee for 
Thomas Penn’s estate, 422; extract 
from letter of, 502; Thomas, 204, 207, 
274, 275, 281, 283, 284, 286, 289, 292 

Petersburg, 249, 250 

PETERSE, 118 

Petersen, Peter, ferryman at Bethlebem, 
106, 109 

Pewter-Platter Alley, 146 

Philadelphia, meeting of citizens of, op- 

osed to Jay Treaty, 22; defences of, 
bi 1777, 51; mentioned, 75, 81, 82, 84, 
85, 235, 236, 237; citizens of, dine 
officers at City Tavern, 82; William 
Penn, Jr., and Governor Evans in, 143; 
French Féte in, 257; Baltimore com- 
ared with, 241; yellow fever in, 277; 
ilroad and Canal-Boat Journey from 
Northumberland to, 414; battalion of, 
militia, 500 

PHILLIPS, genealogical query, 418 

Phillips, Daniel, 19 

Philosophical Society attends the oration 
delivered over David Rittenhouse, 49 

PHINNEY, 131 

Phipps, D., 6 

Phue, Matilda, 413 

Physick, Edmund, agent at Philadelphia 
in 1774, 422; receives Pine’s picture 
of John Penn, 433 

Pickering, —— appointed Secretary 
of State, 27; Washington to, 26, 37, 
43, 44, 275; mentioned, 24, 48, 277, 
278; Washington denies to, the author- 
ship of the “spurious letters,” 201 

Picton, W. ——, 19 

Piercey, Capt. ——, 276 

Pill, Daniel, 139 

Pinckney, Charles Cotesworth, 203, 273, 
274, 277, 279, 281, 284; Washington 
to, on Nelly Custis’s marriage, 284 

Pine, ——, paints portrait of John Penn, 


43 
PINGTIS, 419 





Plumsted, William, 122 

POLE, 442 

Pole, Henrietta Maria Sarah, marries 
William Stuart, 442 

Pomfret, Conn., 299 

Pomfret, Earl of, 333, 336, 337 

Poole, ——, 17 

Poole Island, 240 

Pool’s Bridge, 104 

Poor, Gen., 111 

Poquonnack, 322 

Porter, , 211, 264, 265, 322; Dr. Ed- 
mund, letter of, 412; children of, 413 

Portland Castle, 437 

Portsmouth, Va., 381 

POST,419 , 

Potapsco River, 241, 242 

Potomac Company, Washington attends 
meetings of, 22, 204, 214, 288 

Potegrove, 71 

Potter, Gen. James, on winter’s campaign, 
69; mentioned, 305, 386, 389 

Potts, ——, 211, 284, 289; John, 288 ; Wil- 
liam Herbert, 282; William John, ix 

POTTSGROVE, 235 

POWELL, 121 

Powell, Col. ——, 288; Samuel, Jr., 122 

Power, Mrs. Katharine Lukens, genealog- 
ical query of, 418 

Powlett, William Earle, 151, 154 

Poynts, Michael, 122 

Prat, Harry, 4 

PRENCE, 135 

—— Lt.-Col. Samuel, 299, 300, 301, 

1 





Preston, Samuel, 150, 152, 156, 325 

Price, Eli K., on Penn’s will, 324; men- 
tioned, 443; Dr. Richard, 33, 502 

Priestly, Dr. Joseph, 33 

Princeton, 58 

Princetown, 76, 77 

Proctor, Gen., 123, 124 

Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania 
noticed, 93, 268 

Provincial Council, William Penn, Jr., 
member of, 144 

Prune Street, Philadelphia, 279 

Pulaski, Count, 320 

Purbeck, Viscount, 340 

PURNELL, 420 

Pursell, Lt. ——, 236 

Purviance, John, 121 

Putnam, Gen., 497 

Pyle, Thomas, 152, 153 


Quakers, Cymric, 87; Thomas Penn 
withdraws from sect of, 339; former 
dress of, 352 

Quebec, address to people of, mentioned, 

9 


44 
Quit-rents, 425, 426 
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Radnor Township, 87 
mae, Andrew, 284, 289; William, 
84 

Rancocas Toll Bridge, seal of, 358 

Randall, William, query regarding, 133 

Randolph, David, $i; Edmund, Wash- 
ington to, on Jay Treaty, 22; to, on 
his resignation as Secretary of State, 
23, 24; mentioned, 27; Peyton, 447 

Ranfurly, Earl of, 334, 345, 346, 439, 
441, 442 

Ranstead, Caleb, 122, 

Raper. See Rapier 

RAPIER, 3 

Raritan, 30 

Raver, Solomon, 413 

Rawdon, Lord, 474 

Rawle, William, 122, 279; William, Jr., 
extract of letter from John Penn to, 
428; William Brooke, secretary of meet- 
ing held in memory of Dr. Stone and 
Mr. Baker, v; William Henry, 99, 337 

RAWLINS, 346, 444 

Rawlins, Albin, clerk to Washington at 
Mount Vernon, 205 

Raylton, Lace, 4 

READ, 508 

Read, ——, 413; Jacob, 278; James, 501 

Reading, 71, 83, 84, 85, 235, 236, 377; 
turnpike of, 415 

Reading, Susanna, 15 

Red Bank, 238, a 301, 802 

Reed Island, 122 

REED, 418 

Reed, ——, 278; Judge Henry, former 
owner of “Franklin Prayer-Book,” 
225, 227; Professor Henry, 225; John, 
506; Joseph, opposed to winter’s cam- 
paign, 61-66 

Reedy Fork, 468 

REEVES, 81 

Reeves, Lt. Enos, genealogical query re- 
garding, 418; Extracts from the Let- 
ter-Books of, contributed by John B. 
Reeves, 72, 235, 376, 466 

REID, 267, 41 

Reineke, Abraham, 501 

Remsen, ——, 366 

Revolution, Washington after the, by 
William 8. Baker, 20, 185, 273 

Rhine, Augustus, 413 

Rhinesmith, Peter, 413 

RHOADS, 129 

Rhodes, ——, 280; Edward, 413 

Richardet, Samuel, 193 

RICHARDS, 420 

Richardson, Francis, 122 

Riché, George Inman, 420 

Riche Sg 354 

RICHIE, 

pees Tinie of, 24 

Rickett’s Theatre mentioned, , 188, 192 

Riddle, ——, 211, 265 

Ridley, Miss —, 385 

Ridout, ——, 291 
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Riedesel, Baron, 118 

Righton, Sarah, marriage of, 145 

RIMINGTON, 442 

Rimington, Harriet, marries third Earl 
of Ranfurly, 442 

Ripley, Gen. ——, 264, 265 

Rising Sun, 10 

Rittenhouse, David, eulogy on, 49 

Rivington, ——, 481, 482 

Roachford, Dennis, 122 

Roanoke, 251 

Roanoke River, 378 

Roath, Ffra., 139; Sarah, 138 

Roberts, Hannah, 332; Howard, ix; 
Hugh, 122 

Robinson, Sept., sheriff of Philadelphia 
in 1734, 12 

Rochambeau, Count de, 195, 206, 247 

Rock Creek, 244 

Rock Fish Tavern, 418 

Rogers, ——, 25, 211; Amy, 351; Sam- 
uel, 351 

Romer’s Tavern, 322 

ROOTH, 150 

Rooth, Marget., 139; Richard, 139 

Rope ag & at Bethlehem, 109 

ROPER, 

Ropes, Gupte —, 265 

Rosebery, Lord, in possession of Stuart’s 
picture of Washington, 39 

a — Washington to, on Jay 


ROTOH 185 135 

Rothrook, genealogical data regarding 
family ‘of, 498, 499 

Rottenberg, Gen. de, 123 

Rowan County, 470, 475 

Rudman, Rev. Magister, 216, 219, 221 

Rugely, J., 473 

Ruscombe, family life of Penn at, 1-19; 
owner of, 16; mentioned, 19, 150, 153 

RUSH, 508 

Rush, Dr. Benjamin, pronounces eulo- 
gium on David Rittenhouse, 49; ex- 
tract of letter from, 257; C. C., genea- 
—_— query of, 508; Conrad, 500; 

Mrs, ——, at French Fete in Philadel- 
hia, 258 

RUSSELL, 135 

Russell, Mary, 8; visits Ruscombe, 11; 
Michael, employs Thomas Penn, 3, 324 

Rutled, "John, on committee to revise 
the Journal of Congress, 172, 173, 372 


Saeger, William, 413 

Sager, Amy, 413; Edward, 413; Isaac, 
413; Thomas, 413 

St. Aubin, Cossart de, 338 

St. Clair, Gen, ——, “22, 84, 247, 252, 497 

St. George’s Oreek, 240 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, 205 

St. Martin’s in the Fields, 158, 339, 346 

St. Mary’s Church, ~r4 ’ 848, 360 

Salisbur, , description of, 9 

SAMBO NE, 136 
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Bamuel, John, 332 

Sandel, Pastor ——, 216 

Saratoga, 243 

Sarum, Bishop of, 502 

Sassafras River, 240 

Satyr Tavern, 323 

Saucon Township, 107 

Savage, Darby, owner of Turk’s Head 
Inn, 127 

Savits, Thomas, 413 

SCATTERGOOD, 419 

Schaus, Adam, first ferryman at Bethle- 
hem, 106 

Schmucker, George W., contributes let- 
ters of Morgan and Muhlenberg, 488 

Bchooley, Peter, 413; Sally, 413 

Schutz, ——, 423 

SCHWARTZ, 500 

Sciota, 492 

Scots Presbyterian Church Cemetery, 498 

SCOTT, 132 

Scott, Col. ——, 263, 265; Gen. Charles, 
0 4 to winter’s 6 eed 56 

Scull, Master, 82; Nelly, 84 

Scull’s, 104 

Seagraves, Abigal, 413; James, 413 

Searson, John, author of poem on Mount 
Vernon, 286 

Beason, See Searson 

Seckel, Lawrence, 187 

Seipes, Charles, 413 

Selden, Ezra, 316 

SELLERS, 420 

Sellers, Edward Jaquette, 99, 419, 509 

Sewell, ——, 176 

Shangarry, 335 

Sharp, Thomas, 122 

SHARPLY, 506 

Sharply, Rachel, 506 


Sharps, ——, 322 
SHATTUCK, 135 
Shaw, ——, 351 


Sheahan, 341, 342 

Sheets, Priscilla Walker, 88 

Shelburne, Lord, 38 

Shepherd, Dr, William R., “ History of 
Proprietary Government in Pennsyl- 
vania,” by, noticed, 93, 268; quoted, 
330 


Sherald, ——, 323 

Sherley, William, 125 

Sherman, ——, 179, 361 

Shippen, ——, 141; Joseph, Jr., 122; 
eddy, 498 ; Sukey, 497; Dr. William, 


497 
SHOEMAKER, 505 
Shoemaker, Jacob, 122 
SHORT, 420 
Shrewesbury, 376 
Shrigley, Rev. James, xvii 
Bimitier, ——, 449 
Simms, ——, 211, 288 
SIMONTON, query regarding, 131 
Binclair, Sir John, Washington to, 48 ; 
on agricultural interests, 198, 201 
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Sitgreaves, ——, 371 

Skinner, Danell, 11 

Skippack Road, 498 

Skipper, Sir Peyton, 251 

Slavery, abolition of, societ, 
moting, mentioned, 350; 
on evils of, 388, 389 

Small, Samuel, 509 

SMALLEY, 126 

Smearing Creek, 468 

SMITH, 419 

Smith, Col. ——, 488; Dr. ——, first pro- 
vost of University of Pennsylvania, 
mentioned, 92, 93; Dr. ——, of Lynne, 
414; Gen. ——, 277; Anne Wharton, 
author of “Genealogy of the Fisher 
Family,” 87; Daniel, Jr., 348, 351, 354; 
George Tribal, 413; Hannah, 351; J. 
B., on committee of eT for Con- 
gress, 176; John, 415; John Jay, 157, 
336, 428, 434, 437, 438; Jonathan B., 
500 ; Joseph, 3; M., 179; Margaret, 351, 
353, 354; Mary, 353; Mary D., 351, 
358; Peyton, 415; Richard, diary of, 
mentioned, 172, 173; Robert, Jr., 351, 
353, 354; Saphrona, 413; Sarah, 351, 
354; Solomon, 351; William, 133 ; com- 
poses ode for French Féte in Phila- 
delphia, 262 ; mentioned, 500 ; William 
Moore, delivers address from Masons to 
Washington, 50. 

Smith's Alley, 348 

Smiths, of Burlington, N. J., 348 

Snead, Richard, 139 

Sneider, John, 413; Lucena, 413; Man- 
nasa, 413; Thomas, 413; William, 413 

SOMERVILLE, 136 

Sotomayer, Duke of, 43 

Sowle, Isaac, 4 

Spangenberg, ——, 338, 503 

Spangler, E.W. See Spengler 

Sparks, Jared, influences the publishing 
of valuable documents, 373 

Spaulding, Dr. John, 299 

pn Mary, 266 

SPENCER, query regarding, 131 

Spencer, Col. ——, family of, 77; men- 
tioned, 79 

Spengler, family genealogical record of, 
noticed, 88; Caspar, 88; George, 88; 
Henry, 88 

Spesutia Church, 416 

Spotswood, General, visits Mount Vernon, 
199, 204, 205 

SPRATT, 267 

Spring Gardens, near Alexandria, 209 

SPRINGETT, 11, 137 

Sproat, Capt. ——, 245, 247 

Spurrier, ——, 21, 22, 23, 25, 26 

Spurrier’s Tavern, 276, 280 

Stacey, Col. E. P., contributes Report of 
Battle of Fort Erie, 263; Lt. Samuel 
Sewall, 263 

Stafford, Patty, 13; William, 139 

Stake, Capt. ——, 78 


for pro- 
t. Reeves 
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STANTON, 135 

Stapleford, Thomas, 122 

STARBUCK, 135 

Starr, Col. Josiah, 299 

State-House, Philadelphia. 
pendence Hal! 

Staten Island, "7, 78 

Stavely, J ohn, 209 

Stayner, Alice, 127; Roger, 127 

STEELE, viii, xi 

Steele, Capt. —, 78 

Steer, Mr. +» and family oo. with Wash- 
ington, 205; mentioned, 287 

Stein, Abraham, 413; Charles, 413; 
Jacob, 413; John, 413 

Stenton, 104 

Sterret, Capt. ——, 285 

— Francis, ferryman at Bethlehem, 


See Inde- 


Stevens, Senator ——, 0 s the Jay 
Treaty, 20; Rt. Rev. illiam Bacon, 
desires information of ‘Franklin 


Prayer-Book,”’ 227, 233 

Stewardson, Thomas, 122 

Stewart, Lt.-Col. Jack, 383, 384; John, 
187, 485, 487; Col. Walter, 75 

Stiles, Squire ——, 79 

Stillé, Dr. Charles J., remarks of, at meet- 
ing in memory of Dr. Frederick D. 
Stone and William Spohn Baker, v; 
contributes paper on Some Recent 
Books on Pennsylvania History, 86 

Stirling, Gen. ——, 320, 497 

STOC LEY, 420 

Stockton, Richard, 498; Sukey, 258 

Stoke Park, 422, 423, 427; description 
of, 428, 429, 430; mentioned, 434, 435, 
437, 438 

Stoke Poges, residence of Thomas Penn, 
840, 341, 342; mentioned, 344, 346 

STONE, viii 

Stone, Dr. Frederick Dawson, obituary 
notice of, 409; proceedings and ad- 
dresses at a meeting held in memory 
of, November 8, 1897, v; educated at 
Union Academy, viii; visits Europe, x ; 
engages in mercantile business, xi; joins 
the Gray Reserves in 1862, xii; collects 
historical books and prints, xii; elected 
honorary member of the Philobiblon 
Club, xiv, and member of Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania in 1863, xiv; 
chosen member of Council of same in 
1869, xv; librarian in 1877, xvii; ap- 
pointed member of Valley Forge Park 

‘ommission, member of American Phil- 

osophical Society, receives honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters from the 
University of Pennsylvania, is member 
of the History Club, Philobiblon Club, 
and honorary member of the Genea- 
logical Society of Pennsylvania, md 
works of, xxviii, xxix, xxx; su 
plements ‘chapters on the Early His- 
tory of the University of Pennsylvania, 
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92, 501; John H., Washington to, 28, 
50; Witmer, xxvii 

Stony Point, 384 

Story, Enoch, — of, 146, 147 

Stever, Ralph, 1 87 

a , genealogical query 
0 

Street, Capt. ——, 416 

STRETCHER, 410 

STUART, 346, 439 

Stuart, ——, 282, 283, 284, 204, 345; Dr. 
(of Philadelphia), former owner of 
“ Franklin er-Book,” 226, 227; 
Dr. David, Washin to, 185; dines 
with Washington 5; residence of, 
207; Eli Francis, birth of, 445; 
Gilbert, Washington to, 38; Henry 
442; Henry Esme, birth of, ; 
Rev. John, 440; Louisa, 442; CS 
Mount, 227; Mary Charlotte Florence, 
birth of, 443; Mary Juliana, birth of, 
441; marries, 441; Sophia, heirs of, 
receive estate from Rev. Thomas Gor- 
don Penn, 436; mentioned, 443 (sce 
Sophia Margaretta Penn); William, 
birth of, 441; marriage of, 442; life 
of, 442; barred the entail and con- 
firmed all Penn conveyances previously 
made, 443; will of, 448; Col. William, 
life of, 443; William Du ald, present 
haere of Penn family, 443; 

ife of 443; family relics in possession 


STUARTS, 338 

Stuarts, present 
Penn inheritance 

SULLIVAN, 434 

Sullivan, Gen. ——, 111, 304, 321, 497 

Sun Inn, 104 

Suters, ——, 23 

SUTTON, 416 

SWAIN, 135 

Swaine, ——, 491 

Swamp meeting, 104 

Swan, Gen. ——, 

Swander, James, 413 

Swedes’ Ford, 305 

yo Church in Philadelphia, plea for 

an for, 216, 221, 222 

swi T, 135, 420 

Swift, Charles, 420; Col. Heman, 301; 
John, 420 

Swymmer, Henb., 139 


Talbot, Silas, 121 

Talcott, Mary Kingsbury, 270; papers 
noticed, 270 

TALLMAN, genealogical query, 132 

TALMAN, 419 

=< _ a, query regarding authorship 
of, 50 

Tanneberg, David, 132 

Tar River, 386, 389 

Tarleton, Col. ——, 473, 489 

Taunton, Baron (see Labouchere), 341 


resentatives of the 
n Pennsylvania, 439 
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Tavern, King of Prussia, 81 

TAYLOR, 133 

Taylor, ——, 383 ; Isaac, letter from, 130 ; 
mentioned, 383; Jacob, almanac of, 
130 


Taylour, Jr., Richard, 139 

TEEDYUSCUNG, 419 

Temple, Sir R., 341 

Terret, Capt. ——, 285 

Tevot, M., 206 

THOMAS, 158, 325 

Thomas, ——, 265, 326, 329, 339; A. 
Cuthbert, gifts of, to Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, 511; Rees, 119, 120; 
Robert, 348, 355 

Thompson, Charles, 482; William, 110 

Thomson, Charles, 162-170, 173, 183, 446, 
447, 448, 450, 456, 458, 459; superin- 
tends the publications of Congress in 
1782, 365-369; Gill, 150 

Thornton, Edward, ~~ secretary 
of British legation, 41; Capt. Presley, 
275; Dr. William, designs plans for 
first. capitol buildings at Washington 
City, 210; mentioned, 274, 280 281, 286 

Thorp, George, 506 

Tilden, Duke, 240 

Tilghman, ——, entertains Lt. Enos 

ves, 244; James, 423 

Tilley, S., marriage of, 143 

Tinicum Island, 105 

Tobago, Island of, 240 

Tolbert, Capt. Samuel ——, 73 

TOLMAN, genealogical query, 418 

Tomson, Gi 15 

Towson, Capt. ——, 263, 265 

Tracy y——, 211 

Trahear, Jane, 139 

Trapnall, John, 122 

Trapp, Muhlenberg resides at the, 491 

Treaty of amity, commerce, and navi- 
gation. See Jay Treaty 

Trecothick, ——, 343 

Trench, Catharine, 354 

Trent, William, 145, 149, 156 

Trenton, 75, 79, 81; public offices re- 
moved to, 277 

wae estate of Joseph Galloway, 


4 
Trimble, Maj. ——, 264 
Triplett, Col, ——, 488 
Trowbridge, ——, 266 
Troxel, Samuel, 413 
Trumbull, John, 133, 287 
Truxtun, Thomas, 289 
Tulpehocken, 331 
Tunbridge, 19 
Tunnercliffe, ——, 280 
Turk’s Head Tavern, 126 
Turner, Alexander, 187; H., 288 
Twelve Mile Creek, 471, 472 
—- Thomas, extract from diary of, 

, 


Type, American, Provincial Convention, 
1775, resolves to use, 502 
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Underwood, ——, 332 

Union Tavern, 204, 288 

University, national, Washington’s pet 
scheme for founding a, 405 

University of Pennsylvania, Early His- 
tory of, note in reference to, 501 

Upland, Pa., 506 

UPPEY, 112 

Usher, Jacob, 122 


Vaccination first tried in United States, 
229 


VALENTINE, 420 

VALLEAU, 266, 267 

Valley Forge, 71,235; in 1777-1778, 
from Diary of Surgeon Waldo, 299 

Van Court, Ensign, 81 

Van Dyck, Peter, 334 

Vanhaven, ——, 205 

Van Havre, ——, 287 

Vanhorn, ——, 21, 22, 23, 25; Isaac, 187 

VAN NORTWICK, 126 

Van Polanen, R. G., appointed Minister 
Resident of the Batavian Republic, 45 

Vans Murray, William, Washington to, 
215, 282 ; appointed Envoy Extraordi- 
nary to France, 290 

Varnum, ——, of Rhode Island, 370 

Varnum’s brigade, 301, 304 

Vaughn, Dr. ——, 385 

Vaulk, ——, 323 

Vaux, George, letter from, 119 

Vealtown, 75, 76, 322 

Vergennes, Count de, 234, 423 

Verplanck, Samuel, letters from Joseph 
Galloway to, 477-484 

VICKERY, 508 

Vickress, Bishop, 9, 19, 332 

Vigor, William, executor of John Penn’s 
estate, 333 

Villiers, Baron, 340 

Vine, J. ——, 11 

Virginia, description of the common in- 
habitants of, 251; Gen. Morgan em- 
powered to protect, 488 

Volney, C., visits Mount Vernon, 199 

Voss, Gen, ——, 383, 384 


Wade, Nathll, 139 
Vone Daniel, 413; Henerrietta, 413 ; 
Ighman, 413 

Wagners, Stoffel, 104 

Wagoner, Charles, 413; Eliza, 413 

Wait, Thomas B., publishes Secret Jour- 
nal of the Old Congress, 374 

Walbridge, Capt. Amos, 303 

Waldenfield, Samuel, 152 

Waldo, Albigence, extract from diary of, 
299; Charles A., 299 

Walker, Fletcher, query regarding, 133 ; 
Lewis, genealogy of, noticed, ‘88 

Wallace, Tace, 354; William, 122 

Walman, Joseph, 413 

Waln, Robert, 187 

Walter, ——, 289 








WALTON, 500 

Walton, ——, on committee of publica- 
tion for Congress, 175; ——, 376 

Warner, ——, 127; Isaiah, letter of, to 
Jacob Taylor, 130; Massa, ferryman 
at Bethlehem, 111 

Warren, Capt. Peter, 329 

Washburn, Rev. Daniel, xv 

WASHBURNE, 420 

Washington, Betty, 204 

—s Bushrod, 196, 273, 274, 284, 

8 

Washington, Charles, death of, 290 

Washington, Corbin, 287, 291 

Washington, Fanny, marries Tobias 
Lear, 25 

Washington, George Augustine, 25 

Washington, George Steptoe, marriage of, 
35 


WASHINGTON, LAWRENCE, of Bel- 
mont, 205; mentioned, 289 

Washington, Lund, 200 

Washington, Martha, leaves Philadelphia 
for Mount Vernon, 21; attends Miss 
Willing’s marriage, 27 ; mentioned, 31, 
47; holds reception on her husband’s 
birthday, 35; description of, 40; 
crosses the ferry at Bethlehem in 1779, 
111; attends reception in honor of her 
husband’s birthday, 188 ; holds her last 
drawing-room, 190; proceeds to Mount 
Vernon, 193, 194; mentioned, 196, 197, 
199, 200, 203, 205; visits Alexandria, 
203; visits Hope Park, 207; presents 
colors to the town of Alexandria, 213, 
214; dines at Mount Eagle, 282; ill- 
ness of, 289; receives invitation to join 
the Alexandria Assemblies, 292; men- 
tioned, 293 

Washington, Samuel, 35 

Washington, Mrs. Warner, 290, 296 

Washington, Whiting, 296 

Washington, Col. William, sketch of, 289 

WASHINGTON, GEN. GEORGE, men- 

oned in After the Revolution, 
1784-1799, by William 8. Baker, 20, 
185, 273; to Alexander Hamilton, on 
Jay Treaty, 20, 38, 39; receives con- 
— on July 4, 20; visits 
ount Vernon, 21; receives resolu- 

tions denouncing Jay Treaty, 21; to 
Edmund Randolph on the same, 22; 
leaves Mount Vernon, 22; meets Poto- 
mac Company, 22; arrives in Phila- 
delphia, 23 ; receives Randolph’s resig- 
nation, 24; to James Ross, on Jay 
Treaty, 24; visits Mount Vernon, 24; 
to Henry Knox, 25; to Timothy Pick- 
ering, 26, 37,43, 44; to Patrick Henry, 
26; returns to Philadelphia, 26; to 
William Pearce, 27, 30, 32, 41, 42, 46, 
47, 50; attends marriage of Miss Will- 
ing, 27; to Charles Lee on his *? int- 
ment as Attorney-General, '; to 
George W. Lafayette, welcoming him 
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to America, 2&; to John H. Stone, 28, 
50; delivers address to Senate and 
House, 29; is waited on by Senate 
and House, 30; to Gouverneur Morris, 
31, 36; receives colors of France, 31; 
to Oliver Wolcott, 33; birthday of, 
celebrated, 34; attends theatre, 35; to 
Gilbert Stuart, 38; receives Robert 
Liston as Envoy Extraordinary to 
United States, 41 ; and Edward Thorn- 
ton es Secretary of British Legation 
to United States, 41; visits Mount 
Vernon, 43; to Robert Lewis, 43; is 
visited by Spanish minister, 43; to 
Thomas Jefferson, 44; to James Mc- 
Henry, 44; to James Anderson, 44; to 
James Monroe, on neutrality, 45; re- 
ceives Envoy Extraordinary from 
pe 45; resignation of, as President 
of the United States, 46; Farewell 
Address of, 46; to Landon Carter, 47; 

ves dinner to Indians, 48; addresses 

th Houses, 48; to Sir John Sinclair, 
48; receives answer to his address, 49; 
attends eulogium on David Ritten- 
house, 49; receives resolutions from 
all State Legislatures on his retirement 
from office, 50; is waited on by Grand 
Lodge of Masons, 50; visits Globe 
Mills, Philadelphia, 185; receives ad- 
dress from Senate and House, 186; 
entertains members of the House at 
dinner, 186, 187; celebrates his birth- 
day, 187; receives address from a. 
lature of Massachusetts, 189; is waited 
on by Select and Common Councils of 
Philadelphia, 189; holds his last for- 
mal levee, 189; prominent church of- 
ficials present him with address, 190; 
to General Knox on his retirement, 
190; entertains guests at last public 
dinner, 191; retires from the Presi- 
dency, 191 ; proceeds to Mount Vernon, 
194; dines with Ancient York Masons 
of Alexandria Lodge, 194; writes to 
Timothy Pickering, denying knowl- 
edge of the “spurious letters,” 200, 
201; attends meetings of Potomac 
Company, 204, 214; attends ball given 
in honor of his birthday in Alexan- 
dria, 204; attends election of delegates 
for city of Fairfax, 206; opinion 
of, on the site of the Fed city, 
206, 207; celebrates anniversary of 
independence at Alexandria, 209; 
accepts the appointment of com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, 211, 212; 
presents “colors” to citizens of 
Alexandria, 213; suffers from indis- 
position, 215; attends church at 
Alexandria, 274, 287, 292; visits Phila- 
delphia, 277; dines with prominent 
Philadelphians, 278, 279; returns to 
Mount Vernon, 281 ; visits Mount Eagle, 
282, 292, 295; weather records of, no- 
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ticed, 282; celebrates his birthday at 
Alexandria, 283; gives wedding to 
Nellie Custis, 283, surveys his land, 
285; attends celebration of American 
independence at Alexandria, 287 ; exe- 
cutes his last will, 288 ; attends meeting 
of Potomac Com ny, 288; surveys 
land at Difficult Run, Virginia, 291; 
refuses invitation to join the Assemblies 
at Alexandria, 292; completes plan for 
managing farms at ount Vernon, 
296; illness of, 297; sudden death of, 
297; burial of, 298 

Mentioned in After the Revolution as 


-y 25, 44, 194, 203, 204, 
206, 208, 209, 213, 274, 275, 283, 
285, 286, 287, 292 
at Baltimore, 21, 22, 25, 26, 193, 
276, 280 
at Bladensburgh, 21, 22, 25, 276 
at Charlestown, 22, 25 
at Chester, 21, 23, 25, 277, 280 
at Christiana, 21, 25, 277, 280 
at Difficult Run, Va., 291 
at Elkton, 21, 22, 25, 26, 277, 280 
at Four Mile Run, 285 
at Georgetown, 21, 22, 25, 26, 42, 204, 
275, 276, 288 
at Hope Park, 207 
at Lancaster, Pa, 47 
at Mount Eagle, 282, 292, 295 
at Mount Vernon, 21-26, 43, 44, 47, 
193-215, 273, 275, 281-297 
at New Castle, 22 
at Philadel hia, 20-43, 45-50, 185- 
198, ory 279 
at Susquehanna, 21, 22, 25, 277, 280 
at Trenton, 277 
at Washington, D. C., 42, 44, 47, 
207, 274, 280, 286, 291 
at Wilmington, 21, 22, 25, 26, 277, 280 
Mentioned, 84; in 1782 crosses the 
Bethlehem ferry, 111; attends French 
Féte in Philadelphia, 260; Surgeon 
Waldo in diary commends, ’313; or- 
mation of the Farewell Address of, 
892; dines with John Penn, 426; in 
1776 in full charge of army, 452; 
mentioned, 468, 473, 474, 490 
Wastfield, John, 122 
Wateree River, 474, 475 
WATHERS, 139 
Watkins, Jane, 138 
Watmaugh, Lt. ——, 264, 265; wounded, 
266 


Watson, Caroline, 357 

WATTERS, 419 

Watts, John (king of Cherokees), dined 
by Washington, 48 

Waxaw Creek, S. C., 472, 474 

Way and Gideon, of Washington, pub- 
lish the Journals of Congress, 374, 375 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, reception of, in 

Philadelphia, 33; mentioned, 78-19, 








82, 120, 304, 489; mezzotint of, men- 
tioned, 508, 509 

Weaver, ——, 322; Henry, 413; Obe- 
diah, 413 

WEBB, 113 

Webb, Charles, 301, 303, 305 

Webster, — , 21, 22, 23, 25, 26, 276, 280 

Weedon, Gen. a., oplaion of, as to win- 
ter’s campai 54 

Welch, Emma inne , contributes 
logical data of the Smalley family, 
126; James, 127 

Weld, ‘Ir., Isaac, quoted, 35 

WELLER, 499 

Welsh Tract or Barony, 87 

WENDOVER, 118 

Wentworth, Paul, address of the king to 
- ‘ee to agent, for New Hampshire, 


WEST, 506 ; genealogical data wanted of 
family of, 133 

West, ——, 206; Benjamin, 506; J. T. 
8., 501; Robert, 152, 153; Sarah, 152 

Wetherill, a 351; Mercy, 851, 354 

WHARLE 

Wharton, Ann, 354 

WHEELER, 267 

Wheeler, of Providence, 368 

WHETSTONE, viii 

Whiskey Insurrection, pardon granted to 
all concerned in, 21 

Whitchurch, Ffra., 139 

WHITE, 132 

White, ——, 73, 80, 278, 289,385; Eliza- 
beth, 509; Hugh, 487; Miles, Jr., 509; 
Rosannah, , Washington lodges at house 
of, 278; Bishop William, 27, 190, 191; 
former owner of “Franklin Prayer- 
Book,” 227 

White Hart Court, 3 

White Hart Inn, 3 

White Marsh Church, 104 

Whitefield, ——, 338; Rev. George, 117 

WHITEHEAD, ‘genealogical query, 418 

Whitehead, Mrs. ——, 236 

Whiteman, genealogical query, 418 

Whitemarsh, 303, 305, 336 

Whito; , Thomas, 506 

WHI LE, viii 

Wicacoa, 216 

Wicks, Mrs. ——, 73, 76, 77, 80 

WIDENER, genealogical query, 418 

Wier, 5, —, 449 

Wiggin, Margaret, 13 

Wight, Thomas, 4 a 14 

Wilcocks, John, 12 

Wilcox, Joseph, 146 

Wildman, Richard, 151 

Wiley’s Tavern, 291 

Wilkins, Dick, 332 

Wilkinson, Gen. James, 123, 191 

Wilks, ge 486 

WILLCOX, 

Williams, ——. lal committee on publica- 
tion of records of Congress, 175; Col. 














——, 380; Sergt. ——, commands mu- 
tineers at Princeton, 77; Capt. Alex- 
ander J., 264, 265; death of, 266; 
Charles, 122; John, 122 

Williamsborough, N. C., 252, 253, 380, 
382-389 

Williamsburg, 248 

Williamson, , 365, 382 

ow Norris and Trent purchase, 

45 
Willing, ——, 193; Elisa, notice of mar- 
of, 27; Thomas, 27, 278 

WILLSON, genealogical query, 133 

Wilmington, 57, 59, 64, 65, 70, 238; de- 
scribed, 239, 317 

WILSON, genealogical query, 267 

Wilson, ——, 282; Francis, 413; George, 
122; James, 191; Thomas, 413; Wil- 
liam, 211, 413 

Winchester, 291 

Winchmorehili, 19 

Windsor, Lord ——, 148 

WINGATE, 420 

Winsor, 303 

Winton, 19 

Wise, ——, 23; Edward, 413 

WISTER, 505 

Wister, Charles J., request of, 267 

‘Witherspoon, ——, on committee of pub- 
lication for Congress, 176 

WITHROW, 508 

Wolcott, Oliver, Secretary of Treasury, 
24, 48; Washington to, 33; on his re- 
tirement to Mount Vernon, 195; Oliver, 
Jr., 278; Mrs. Oliver, 194 

Wood, Maj. ——, 263, 265; Dr. George 

B., “Early History of the University 
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of Pennsylvania,” by, noticed, 91, 92, 
501 


Woodford, Gen. William, opposed to win- 
ter’s campaign or attack upon Phila- 
delphia, 51 

W John, 325 

Woolly, ——, 501 

WORLEY, 499 

Worman, Henry, 413; Thomas, 413 

Worminghurst, 137, 140, 142, 148, 149; 
sale of, 150; mentioned, 158, 159, 160 

Worton River, 240, 241 

WRAY, 267 

Wren, John, 14 

Wyatt, ——, 427, 428, 429 

Wycombe, Lord, 39 

e, ——, on committee to revise the 
Journal of Congress, 173 


Yadkin, 468, 469 

Yeates, , 497; Jasper, 156 

Yellow Springs, 235 

York, 243, 245, 246, 247; camp at, 489 

York County, 88 

York River, Va., 245 

Yorktown, 84, 245, 246 

ber Capt. ——, 211, 276; Peter, 139, 
4 


— M. de, Spanish minister, visits 

ashington at Mount Vernon, 43; 
Washington receives, as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary, 45 





Zanes, Isaac, 266 
Zantzinger, Lt. ——, 265 
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' ~ Pars Fund was established under a resolution of Council of December 
28, 1896, its ebject being ‘to pepe and assist the editing and publica- 
tion of books relating tothe history of Ponnsylvania, or connected there- 
with, ,outside the purview of ‘The Publication Fund of ‘the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania.’”’, 

For.ita foundation the Council resolved that the proceeds. arising from 
the dig. of the following works, of which'the Society owns a number of 
‘copigs, should be'paid to the trustees; to-be used for the objects of the trust. 


Pennsylvania and the Federal Constitution, 1787-1788. 


Cpt cy Edited by. Jonn Bacon MoMasrer and. Frepertcn D, Srone: 
ie, Ee ee / Philadelphia, 1888, 8vo, ‘808 pp. Copionsly, illustrated. Price, $5. 


* <The Records of Holy Trinity (Old Swedes)’ Church, 
a Wilmington, Del., from 1697 to 1773. 


Om 2 - "Translated from the. original Swedish by Horace Bur, with an 
hoe abstract of. the English records from 1778 to 1810... 8vo. 772 pp. 
hy Tiustrated. Price, $2. 


fs A “ ro. 

sit) A Lenape-English Diotionary. 
Banat i: fh From an: anonymous MS. in the archives of the Moravian Charch at 
ie Bethlehem, Pa, - Edited, with additions, by ‘Danie. G. Brinton, 
atl A-M), M.D.,.and Rev. ALpert Seqa@kiny ANTHONY. Philadelphia, 
tad 1888, Square 6vo: -236.pp., Price, $2. 


Southern Quakers and Slavery. 
A Study in Institutional re By Srxrpen B. Weeks, Pu.D; 
Baltimore, Md.; 1896." 8vo.' 400 pp. Price, $2. 


Early History of the University of Pennsylvania from 


its Origin to the Year 1827. 

Lares e ne By Gxoree B, Woop, M.D.,; with hopguamehtesy sg by Frrv- 
Tas, oa , ,-uRtok D. Strong, Litt-D. Philadelphia, 1896;. 16mo.. 2765 pp. 
is say Copiously illustrated. Price, $1.12. 


History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvania. 
By. ea R. Suupurep, Pu.D. New-York, 1896. 8vo. 
rice, $4,50. a3 f 


~ These volumes were acquired by the Society itithe following’ way, 
“Pennsylvania and the Federal. Constitution” was published by sub- 
“seription, and the gan arising therefrom was in ‘part. used to. assist. the 
' Historical Society of Delaware in issuing the Records of Old Swedes Church 
gt Wilmington, by subseribing for a-nimber of nage The proceeds arising 
‘om, these two works was in turn: used, in“a like manner, in assisting in 








\ +, the publigation of “Southern Quakers and Slavery” and “ History of Pro- 
x ieety Government in Pennsylvania.” The entire edition of the Lenapé- 
fingiis Dictionary was presented to the Society by its late President, 
Brinton, Coxe, and.» members of his family, and the edition of “ Early 
; aa of ~~ University 6f Pennsylvania” was presented by Charles Hare 
nson, Esq.’ iN : 
ee “... Phe objects and the proposed working of the Fund now established are 
ee: best shown in the use’ made of the profit arising from ‘‘ Pennsylvania’ and 
, _ the Federa) Constitution,” which has materially assisted in the publication 
, © of three books of great historical value that could hardly have appeared 
“bat with some such assistance ; books that had. been pr pared. witout the 
-\ 2). Teaat idea of money-making, and had entailed a Vast amount of work in 
OCS Coniginal sources." . ; be ae ey : 
Vt Tf you ap retiting $0 assist in the objevts for which this Fund ‘is estab- 
> Jished, a8 shown in above statement, you can do so by subscribing for 
‘any of the works mentioned at the prices named, Ma ny. Cas KS 
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